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U.S. MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE use palm trees for telephone poles as they string communication lines. Two stand guard with carbine and sub-machine gun 


Telephone Lines 
on Bougainville 


* is a war of communica- 
tions. The farther our forces 
advance, the more wires, tele- 
phones and switchboards they 
need, And war stopped 
the making of telephones for 


civilian use. 


We regret that many here at 


home cannot now get tele- 


phone service and may not }» 


able to vet it for some time. 


If you are one of those who are 
waiting, we'd like you to know 
that we will do everything 
our power to mini- 


mize your delay. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Te Begin in August 





We votp you last month about certain workers are not to be had. The only “out” 
reparations we were making for a is to train them. These three articles will 
series of articles on training office em- show how to do the job, beginning with 
lovees. The job is well in hand now, the first day the new employee is at 
nd the writer, I. O. Royse of Ralston work. Here is a timely and valuable con 
Purina Company, has completed the job. tribution to the current literature of 
We believe the three articles in this business. Watch for them. Another im- 
series are three of the best done, most portant story deals with money-saving 
iportant, we have ever obtained. There methods in the duplicating department of 
vill be no let-up in the need for more a large manufacturing company in De 
fice workers this year. Experienced troit. It will save you money 
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BURROUGHS CARBON PAPER 
Gives clear, clean copies. Furnished 
in sizes, weights. finishes. colors and 
grades to meet every requirement, 
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BURROUGHS RIBBONS 
all 


Fine quality: long-wearing. For 
makes of typewriters, accounting and 
figuring machines, check writers, etc. 
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BURROUGHS ROLL PAPER 


Smooth, hard-surfaced paper: plain 
and carbonized. For all types of add- 
ing and accounting machines, cash 
registers, etc. 


SAVE 
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OFFICE MACHI 


Ask about Burro to 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Tax Headaches 


To the Editor: 


In your publication American Busi 


ness for June of this year, you have 
included an article, “Points to Watch in 
New Tax Law,” by J. K. Lasser. His 
article was quite interesting. I only wish 
that there had been more of it. 

In connection with the article you in- 
dicate that Mr. Lasser is a famed ac- 
countant, also having published a num- 
ber of interesting books. Can you tell 
me where he is located, and do you know 
of any other articles he may have written 
for you or others covering the new tax 
law? Many thanks and all good wishes. 
A. B. Cannineo, vice president, Panther 
Oil §& Grease Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Mr. Cannineo: Mr. Lasser’s address is 
care of J. K. Lasser & Company, 1440 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. His book, 
Handbook of Accounting Methods, was 
reviewed in the November 1943 issue of 
American Bustrness. The last previous 
article he contributed to this magazine 
was in December 1943 titled, “Normal 
Earnings and 1944 Tax Bills.” 


Payroll Problem 
To the Editor: 

We have read the subject article in 
the June issue of the American BustNess 
magazine which interested us very much. 
We are using a pay by cash system 
which is prepared by the I.B.M. punch 
card machine, but we are receiving com- 
plaints from our employees because of 
the receipt being on the outside of the 





envelope, therefore, exposing their ea 
ings. 

We would appreciate your mailing 
copies of the which are r 
ferred to in the above article-A 
Cewe, purchasing agent, American Tul 
Bending New Haven 
Connecticut. 


systems 


Company, Ine., 


Mr. Cewe: Several manufacturers cv 
produce systems for use in handling cash 
payrolls, such as described in the artick 
to which you refer. We have asked the: 
to send you the necessary informatio 
and samples. 


Stricker Plan Book 


To the Editor: 

On page 41 of the June 1944 issue of 
AMERICAN Business, you refer to a 
second printing of a book by A. Il 
Stricker. We should appreciate it if you 
will let us know where we may place an 
order for this book and at what price 

We should also appreciate references 
to back numbers of American Business 
wherein you have given’ information 
about the Stricker Plan. Wit | 
MerryMan, director of industrial rela 
tions, Langendorf United Bakeries, 1 
San Francisco, California. 


} 


Mr. MerrymMan: Mr. Stricker’s book, 
Seven Steps Toward Simplified Office 
Procedure, is published by McGraw Hill 
Book Company, McGraw-Hill Building, 
New York. The price is $1.75. In the 
May 1943 issue of American Businrss 
we published a report, “Blind Spots in 
Offices,” which was based on some ot 
Mr. Stricker’s methods. And then in (le 
October 1943 issue, we published anot 
report of his work in Washington 
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Service Investigating 
known as the 


ne House Civil 


Committee, popularly 
hamspeck Committee. 


Material Control System 


!») the Editor: 

if possible, would you please locate 

d forward information relative to key 

nching as mentioned in the January 
issue Of American Business, the article, 
“This System ‘Tags’ Excessive Costs,” 
sive 16, as we are in the throes of 
setting up a material control system and 
ire interested in this particular setup. 

W. P. Caroruers, Elastic Stop Nut 
(vrporation of America, Union, New 
Jersey. 

Mer. CarorHers: Full information on 
the system of punched card or Keysort 
wcounting may be obtained from the 
manufacturer, The McBee Company, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Wants Sealing Device 


lo the Editor: 


On page 24 of the June issue of AMert- 
cas Bustness you have a picture of a 
sealer for flat packages being used at 
the Studebaker Military Truck plant. 
Can you tell us who manufactures these 
sealers? 

We are very anxious to get this in- 
formation because this is the exact type 
of sealer we have been trying to locate 
for small aircraft parts which we are 
shipping. I am enclosing a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for your reply. Thank 
vou—M. F. Esepine, Precision Parts 
Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mr. Epetrxe: The sealer mentioned 
was produced in the Studebaker work 
shop. Darn clever these Studebaker 
folks! They produced the now-famed 
convertible desk several years ago when 
they thought office desks needed imprev- 
ing. Later, they produced a machine and 
i method for resurfacing typewriter and 
business machine platens. We do not 
know of any place the sealer is for sale, 
hut we think you could probably make 
one in your own plant. W. E. (Jack) 
larr, Studebaker’s office manager at 
South Bend, can tell you more about it. 


Editors Go Stale, Too! 


lo the Editor: 

Thanks for my complimentary copy of 
the June issue of AMERICAN BUSsINEss. 
Yes, I was particularly interested in 
page 20, but more interested than that 
in your article on page 10 entitled, “As 
Key Men Begin to Go Stale.” Your seven 
unmistakable signs are right on the 
beam! Permit me to compliment you on 

most timely article. I am routing it 
to our key executives—W. W. Powe.t, 
firector, sales and service education, The 
Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio. 

Mr. Poweti: Thank you ever so much 
for these kind words. After some mem- 
bers of the staff read this article they 
were heard to comment that the editor 
tuust be writing about himself! 
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] “WHAT DO YOU DO down there at 
the mail desk 
third time this week our mail has missed 


play marbles? That’s the 


the plane. And you never get incoming 
mail to us until 10:30. If you can’t do 


your job, we'll get someone who can!” 











2 “WHY YOU... 1! Well, maybe you're 
right. I guess I haven't given our mail- 
handling much thought. Let’s call in a 
Commercial Controls specialist and see 
what we need to put our mail department 
on a par with our other departments!” 


? “OKAY, BOSS, if that’s the way you 
feel. But no matter who you get, your 
mail will still be late. What you need is a 
modern mailroom with CC mail-handling 
equipment. Get wise to yourself, Boss. It 
isn’t me that’s to blame. It’s yourself!” 





MAKE YOUR MAILROOM just as 

modern as your other office departments. 
Install CC mail-handling systems and ma- 
chines to speed outgoing mail and facilitate 
distribution of incoming mail. Plan it now. 
Our specialists will gladly help you. 


Metered Mail Systems...Postal and Parcel Post Scales...Letter Openers... Envelope 
Sealers ... Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 
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Buy Extra War Bonds 
ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| ot Business 


HAT effect, if any, will the 
Republican platform, 
nailed together in Chica- 
go, have upon business? 
The answer, of course, de- 
pends upon how you vote. 
But it does give business 
men a clue to what they 
can expect, whichever way 
the election gocs. The plat- 
form endorses many New 
Deal measures. It accepts 
the principle of collective 
bargaining. It proposes to 
‘rarry on the Wages and 
Hours Act, the 
Security Act, and other 


Social 





pro-labor legislation. In fact, it advocates the exten- 
sion of much of this legislation. So business may ex- 
pect to continue under regulation, even'if Dewey and 
Bricker win. However, the administration of these 
controls will, according to Mr. Dewey, be carried out 
so as to encourage rather than discourage business. 
On the other hand, rationing, price fixing, manpower 
control, and other wartime activities would be cither 
drastically revised or junked. So the net of the whole 
thing is that no matter who wins in November, ex- 
pect no great change in the government regulation 
of business. The brakes will stay on. 


The Drive for Votes 


It has become an accepted belief among business 
men that presidential elections are bad for business. 
There is no reason why this election should be. It 
won’t be if campaigning can be held at a construc- 
tive level. Political strategists contend that 22,000,- 
000 independent voters will decide the election. These 
voters, we thoroughly fed-up with 
political “viewing with alarm” and “pointing with 


suspect, are 


pride.” It would be a crime, with a war going on, if 


millions of dollars needed for war bonds are frittercd 
away on circus stunts and senseless ballyhoo. It would 
be little short of treason for either party to fost.) 
class hatred as was done in the 1932 election, or 
undermine confidence in government as was done in 
the last election. We need a united people to win this 
war. Nothing else matters. Besides, it is bad strategy. 
Business learned long ago that you can’t sell gouils 
by knocking your competitors. It is a sure way to 
go broke. Perhaps business men in both parties mig)! 
get this over to those who set the pattern for tl 
campaign. Undermining the public’s confidence in t}v 
future of the United States will not get the votes ot 
these independents. It will only get their goats. 
Moreover, it could very easily lay the foundation fo 
a postwar economic collapse and unemployment. 


Political Activity 


How far should business men go in taking a han 
in the coming campaign? Someone cracked that i!. 
in the last election, every employer had worn a 
Roosevelt button instead of a Willkie button, millions 
of workers would have voted for Willkie just to show 
the boss what they thought of him. Unfortunately, 
as Edward L. Bernays pointed out in a recent talk 
on “T'omorrow’s Public Relations,” business men hav 
been active in politics only when their interests were 
jeopardized. The result has been to label them as 


“ > 


self-pleaders” in the eyes of their workers. Certain- 
ly, business men, being leaders in their communitics, 
should be active in politics as well as all civie affairs. 
but they should be active as spokesmen for bringing 
about a better understanding between the public in 
terest and business, rather than as spokesmen for 
themselves. There is a tremendous field of public re- 
lations open to business men who realize that business 
exists for the common good of all the people, and 
not merely for profit. Every business, no matter how 
big or how small, is a part of society. The public 


buys more than mere products. It favors products 
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produced by persons in whom it has confidence 
iid whose methods it admires. Building that sort 
of acceptance must begin at home with our own 
vmployees. When they respect us as civic leaders, 
uid not just moneymakers, we won’t have to worry 
about which way they will vote. We can wear a Dewey 
button without fear our doing so will make more 
votes for the opposition. 


Postwar Preparedness 


There is talk about the European phase of the war 

ding sooner than we think. At any rate, WPB is 
inginning to get worried about reconversion. It is 
all too evident most companies have been doing a good 
deal of talking about postwar, but little more. Speak- 
ing before the Sales Executives Club of New York, 
Richard H. Grant, who just retired as sales director 
of General Motors, made a point about postwar 
planning that will bear repeating: “I think the right 
way to tackle the job of postwar planning is for 
management to call in the sales department and show 
the sales department what they can make, how much 
they can make, and then ask the department, ‘How 
much can you sell?’ Let us project our markets. Let 
us see what foundation we are going to have for our 
production, Then the financial department and the 
production department should be called into con- 
sultation with the sales department to see if these 
three departments can reconcile that much of a mar- 
ket with the assumptions they have to make and the 
outlook as they see it. . . . I realize that this sounds 
very elementary, yet in a majority of companies, 
postwar planning, so-called, has concerned itself 
mainly with the development of new products. Un- 
less we watch our step, we are likely to find ourselves 
in the position of making and accumulating tremen- 
dous inventories of goods, without any plan for sell- 
ing them through to the consumer.” Mr. Grant con- 
cluded with this parting shot: “A sales executive has 
two great sales to make: One to his company and one 
to the men who work for him. He has to convince his 
company that he is really worth while; that he is 
not a fly-by-nighter; that he is full of enthusiasm; 
that he is worthy of being given consideration; that 
he is worthy of counseling with. And to his own rep- 
resentatives he has to make the sale that he is their 
champion and that they can rely on him.” 


Labor Relations in Detroit 


Perhaps you have read a summary of Donald 
Nelson’s talk before the Economic Club of Detroit, 
to which both management and labor leaders were 
invited. A few labor leaders attended, but from all 
reports they were not greatly impressed. In fact one 
UAW union leader has just circularized all local 
unions recommending that four-week severance pay 
clauses be included in agreements with employers. 
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Mr. Nelson criticized both management and labor in 
the Detroit area for their failure to establish labor- 
management committees. “Throughout the United 
States,” he said, “there are nearly 5,000 Jabor- 
management committees under the sponsorship of the 
War Production Board. In most industrial centers 
these committees play an extremely important part 
in stimulating war production and in creating a bet- 
ter understanding between management and labor. In 
the Detroit area, too, a few committees have been 
established by some concerns, and they are doing ex- 
cellent work. But the great bulk of managements in 
Detroit have consistently drawn back from the labor- 
management committee plan. They are unwilling to 
give the committee plan a fair trial, or even careful 
study. This fact plainly reveals the extent to which 
Detroit management and labor have lost touch.” 
Mr. Nelson should not be surprised that Detroit has 
not received the L-M committee plan with open arms. 
Repeated statements by union leaders that Jabor’s 
postwar demand would be a larger voice in manage- 


ment is not conducive to all-out cooperation. 


The Postwar Boom 


Business is divided as to what will happen after 
the war. One group of leaders believe the huge back- 
log of savings, which they expect to be released 
when the war is over, will so stimulate the purchase 
of goods and services that a tremendous boom will 
result. They further believe prices will jump upward 
by leaps and bounds, and we shall experience uncon- 
trollable inflation. Then there is another group who 
thinks otherwise. They believe people are going to be 
so fearful of the future that they won’t spend very 
much of the $150,000,000,000 saved by war’s end. 
On the contrary, they will hang on to it for the “hard 
times” they think are coming. This group does not 
see any chance for maintaining a production of goods 
and services in such volume as to maintain high level 
employment, but forecasts an army of 19,000,000 
unemployed when war orders end. In the forefront of 
these prophets of gloom is Leo Cherne, smart young 
business analyst, who recently aired his views in a 
book, The Rest of Your Life (Doubleday, Doran). 
For our part, we are not greatly impressed by either 
those who hold to the boom theory or those who hold 
to the economic collapse theory. At this stage of 
the war, we doubt if any man can say what is going 
to happen. Certainly, what happened after the last 
war is no guide. We do know that many people who 
predicted runaway inflation as a result of war spend- 
ing were wrong. We do know that those who forecast 
a 25 per cent cut in our standard of living (the 
“ouns or butter” theory) were wrong. They can be 
wrong again. Our guess is that economically the 
country will be better off than the pessimists would 
have us believe, but not quite as well off as the op- 
timists hope. It usually works out that way.—J.C.A. 
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"No matter how | figure it 
-my bank is always right !” 


There it all is, on her bank statement — every deposit and 
withdrawal — all itemized and printed, all 

clear and accurate. How on earth does the bank 

do it — for her and all its other customers? 


Modern banks handle checking accounts and statements 
mechanically — many with fast, unerring National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines. That’s how they 
do this tremendous job so accurately and economically. 

Their Nationals post checks and deposits—automati- 
cally compute balances to date — print statements for 
depositors and the banks’ own records. Thus depositors’ 
accounts are thoroughly protected against human errors 
—and the banks’ increased efficiency permits the han- 
dling of checking accounts at low cost. Depositors like 
the system, too —for monthly bank statements help 
them keep accurate track of personal finances. 





"1 at Lye mK 

Addi t\\ ) Vi WY 
Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of the many mecha- 
nized systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money 
and save vital man-hours—for business, industry, government and 


public. National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained 
through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS ° ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E'’ with four 
stors %& %& & & for unceasing excellence’ in the production of precision 
in 


instruments and other war materiel. 


The National Cash Register Company 
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| Hi Business 


Twin Cities Research Bureau, 
composed of leading business, in- 
dustrial, financial, and community 
leaders of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, has just released a thought- 
ful study containing recommenda- 
tions for postwar taxation. Among 
the members and sponsors of the 
research project are James F. Bell, 
Mills; William L. Me- 


Minnesota 


General 
Knight, Mining and 
Manufacturing Company; Daniel 
F. Bull, Cream of Wheat Corpora- 
Shirley S. Ford, North- 
western National Bank; John 
Crosby, General Mills; Willard L. 
Huff, Minneapolis-Honeywell. The 
plan envisions total federal ex- 
penditures of fifteen to twenty-one 


tion; 


billions, with a fair average as 
eighteen billions. Idea is to encour- 
age venture capital, develop a per- 
manent tax plan which will take 
some of the uncertainty out of 
future tax costs to business, and 
to raise part of the federal taxes 
by a national retail sales tax of 
5 per cent. In some respects the 
Twin Cities plan is similar to the 
Harold M. 
Groves in his book, Production 
Jobs and Taxes, 


proposals made by 
research for 
which was financed by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


Forced Selling of certain 
consumer items is bringing much 
resentment. While some of this 
foreed selling is done by salesmen 
without the knowledge of the man- 
agement of the companies they 
‘annot believe that 
very much of it is done without 


represent, we 
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the full knowledge and consent of 
management. Idea is, as every- 
body knows, to force merchants 
and consumers to buy a plentiful 
item in order to obtain some scarce 
item. Example: You buy a bottle 
of wine to get a bottle of whiskey; 
or the butcher is forced to buy 
soap or inferior meats to obtain 
choice cuts of meat, and so on and 
on. A company which refuses to 
stoop to this type of selling is go- 
ing to build up a_ tremendous 
amount of postwar good-will. Buy- 
ers will remember these sources of 
supply which jammed unwanted 
goods down their throats during 


the scarcity. 


Dream Homes are worrying 
National 
Association of Home Builders re- 


the building industry. 


cently conducted a survey to de- 
termine how many people are ex- 
pecting to buy these dream homes 
about which so much has been writ 
ten. Nearly three-fourths of those 
responding expected complete air 
conditioning, with cooling; 81 per 
cent expected an array of clec- 
tronic controls, extensive use of 
plastics. More than half expected 
movable partitions, and half ex- 
pected rooms built as complete 
units which can be added or re 
moved almost as easily as a man 
adding or removing his vest. These 
people expect a six-room, two- 
bath home packed with mechanical 
marvels, yet planned to pay only 
$52 per month in financing the 
mortgage. Much damage has been 


done, it is feared, and we must 


now go to work to “unsell” people 
on these rosy dreams, bring them 
down to earth, and persuade them 
to buy a home and live happily in 
it without some of the marvels 


they have been promised. 


Bernard M. Baruch  con- 
tinues as a voice in the wilderness 
some of 
unheeded. He 
keeps warning business that the 


crying out warnings, 


which are going 
transition to peacetime manufac- 
turing may come suddenly. Col- 
lapse of the Axis in Europe may 
bring sudden transition to civilian 
manufacturing. Some companies, 
now busy with war work, have 
made no plans or studies of new 
products, markets; have paid no 
attention to the planning of sales 
activities. They are living in a 
world of dreams now, for they may 
be out of war production at any 
moment. And when a company 
loses its last war contract, the 
war is over so far as that company 
is concerned. The way cancella- 
tions are rolling out of Washing- 
ton today makes it seem possible 
that much war production may 
end before the collapse of Axis 
forces in Europe. We have plenty 
of many things right now, it seems. 
Howard C. Greer, vice 
president and general manager of 
the famous Kingan and Company, 
Indianapolis pork packers, told 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants that we must come to 
a system of incentive pay in which 
the number of units produced, not 
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“Yorick is our oldest employee” 


Alas, poor Yorick! He’s ’way behind the times. What he 
and his boss need are some up-to-date records... records 
that keep pace with modern high-speed production. 

Year in and year out, Uarco has been helping thousands 
of businesses improve their records... supplying business 
with forms that increase the efficiency of plant and office 
routine. Here are forms that put an end to guesswork and 
needless mixups caused by obsolete record keeping 
methods. Uarco forms put accurate information where it 
is needed, when it is needed. _ 

Eliminating duplicated effort is another job for Uarco. 
For, with these forms, 7 or 8 or more clear carbons can be 
made in a single operation... . thus preventing errors due 













HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS || 


to excessive departmental record making. Uarco forms 
are especially made for your particular needs. They are 
designed either for handwritten use or for machine use, 
may be carbon interleaved or non-interleaved, may be 
used in a Uarco Autographic Register, typewriter, billing 
machine or tabulating machine. 

Why not find out today the many ways that Uarco forms 
can help your business? If existing forms will not solve 
your problem ... Uarco will design forms that will. A 
Uarco representative will gladly consult with you... 
without obligation on your part. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e« Offices in All Principal Cities 
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the amount of time spent on the 


job, governs the worker’s earnings. 
le points out that the only way 
‘o keep wages high is through high 
»roduction which demands labor 
wucentives. “In the future, a week’s 


vork may consist of producing so 
wany units of a product, not of 
»utting in so many hours,” he said, 
ulding that a good incentive plan 
might permit workers to go home 
irly, if quotas were met. 
Travel Rationing, about 
which rumors have flown across 
le country with lightning speed 
did not develop as reported. There 
vere rumors that civilian travel in 
Vullmans would cease on June 1, 
‘hen other rumors predicted the 
stop order as due July 1. The 
story was that transportation of 
wounded men back from invasion 
teaches would paralyze rail traffic 
to the point where civilians would 
From the 
start, it seemed like an Axis propa- 
ganda story. Fact is, travel is 
heavier than ever, with few trains 
leaving terminals with a vacant 


he unable to travel. 


scat. Yet, surprisingly enough, 
trains run on remarkably well-kept 
schedules and service is astonish- 
ingly near prewar efficiency and 
There are lines 


courtesy. some 


whose personnel seem to have 
stopped trying, but on the whole 
railroad workers are maintaining 
outward calm and courtesy, de- 


spite hectic conditions. 


Home Utilities ficld will be 
highly competitive after the war 
with many changes occurring to 
sharpen competitive problems. 
Companies in this field are expand- 
ing lines, developing new products, 
and will have vastly increased 
capacity. Typical of the moves is 
the recently announced plan of 
Borg-Warner’s Norge division to 
add four new items to its household 
line, and the Conlon Corporation’s 
purchase of the heating pad divi- 
sion of Eagle Electrical Manufac- 
turing Company. Another com- 
pany to watch in this field is the 
spectacular Admiral Corporation, 
now engaged in radio and elee- 
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tronic work, but rapidly getting 
set to invade a wide sector of the 
household utility field. 


Ernest L. Olrich’s appoint- 
ment as head of the Treasury De- 
partment’s new division for han- 
dling the sale of surplus Army 
property met with general ap- 
proval of business. His experience 
has been wide and he has a splendid 
record. One-time controller of 
Fred Harvey’s chain of stores, res- 
taurants, and hotels, he left that 
position to go with Marshall .Field 
and Company as controller, and 
then was appointed president of 
Munsingwear, Inc., famed Minne- 
apolis 


manufacturer of under- 


garments and knit goods. He 
promises full publicity on all sales 
and no secrecy, with a determina- 
tion to follow out the policy of his 
superior, Will Clayton, in selling 
surplus goods through established 
business channels. 


Packard’s plan of working 
with an advisory council of its 
dealers may be worth using by 
many other companies whose 
dealer relations are important for 
postwar selling. Packard dealers 
will meet quarterly, and after 
each meeting all dealers will re- 
ceive a full report on subjects 
covered and opinions expressed. 
One good idea is that two mem- 
bers of the Packard council will be 
replaced every six months, giving 
a wider participation and eliminat- 
ing any charge that dealers on the 
council might be too friendly to 
management. 


Brigadier General Robert 
Wood Johnson, retired, formerly 
head of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, 
with the 


apparently agrees 


corporation’s present 
head, Maury Maverick, that gov- 
ernment ought to allot more ma- 
terials to enable small business to 
resume production. He says, in a 
Saturday Evening Post article 
which is well worth reading, “No 
matter how long the war lasts, the 
peak of the production load has 


passed. The best contribution, 


right now, would be the partial re- 
turn of independent business to 
the production of essential civilian 
needs. Often as little as 5 per cent 
of the available raw material would 
put 50 per cent of the small fel- 
lows back in business.” Before his 
Army career began, General John- 
son was president of Johnson and 
Johnson, famed surgical dressings 
and drug sundries manufacturing 
organization, with headquarters 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and factories in many different 
states and foreign countries. He 
contends that government control 
made the task of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation helping small 
business all but impossible. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany has produced a_ splendid 
booklet called How to Set Up a 
Plan for Your Company’s Postwar 
Markets. While much of the ma- 
terial in the book is similar to that 
released by other organizations, it 
is worth studying and deserves a 
place among the working tools of 
all executives responsible for, or 
interested in, postwar marketing. 


George P. Trundle, dr., 
president of Trundle Engineering 
Company, writes in one of his re- 
cent Trundle Talks, “I will make 
the flat statement, right here, that 
in most cases, costs are affected 
more by management methods than 
they are by hourly rates of 
wages.” He points out that where 
direct labor costs amount to 20 
per cent of the final sales price a 
wage increase of 10 per cent would 
mean only a 2 per cent increase if 


passed on to the consumer. 


One Million Men wil! be 
discharged from the Armed Ser- 
vices in the next twelve months, 
according to an estimate released 
by the Marine Corps. Some will be 
returned to civilian life because of 
family hardships involved, some 
because of age, but most for 
medical reasons. The Marine Corps 
is establishing a rehabilitation di- 
vision to aid marines in adjusting 
themselves to civilian life. 





Do Business Letters 


Cost Too Much? 





‘*“Yes’’ seems to be the only answer after a study of 
this report on the methods in use at The Quaker Oats 
Company. Here a few people handle a tremendous 
volume of correspondence, typing, addressing, and 
duplicating in one centralized, efficient department 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ERVING about 175 dictators 

and 20 departments, the sten- 
ographic department of The 
Quaker Oats Company produces 
from 600 to 800 letters daily. 
These letters are transcribed from 
dictated 
shorthand notes. 


cylinders and from 

There are 23 operators in the 
department, every one of them a 
dictating machine transcriber, and 
some of them shorthand stenog- 
raphers. Writing 800 letters daily 
is an average of better than 34 
letters per operator. This is by 
no means all of the work, though. 
The department does much statis- 
tical and report typing, copying 
and stencil writing, and many 
other typing and addressing tasks 
in addition to the average of 600 
to 800 letters daily. 

To achieve this output and 
maintain it steadily, considerable 
planning and organization are 
necessary to create a smoothly 
running routine. 

The Quaker Oats Company em- 
ploys no private secretaries in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Certain 
of the more experienced girls are 
assigned to senior officers of the 
company for confidential corre- 
spondence. The great bulk of the 


company’s correspondence is han- 
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dled by the stenographic depart- 
ment which serves every executive 
and correspondent in the organi- 
zation. 

Each week six girls are listed to 
take shorthand dictation. When a 
correspondent or executive wants 
a stenographer, he presses a but- 
ton which signals his number on an 
annunciator in the stenographic 
department. At this signal, one of 
the six girls who are taking short- 
hand that week goes to his office. 
The six girls are listed in rotation 
so that number one takes the first 
call on Monday morning, number 
two, the second, and so on. The 
following week another six girls 
are listed for this work. This plan 
is popular with the operators be- 
cause it enables them to keep in 
practice with shorthand and gives 
them variety in their work, which 
is not possible when they are 
transcribing cylinders continually. 
Also, it acquaints them with the 
various departments and execu- 
tives and assists them in learning 
the requirements of the various de- 
partments in the business. 

The work of the stenographic 
department is broader than its 
name implies. In addition to its 
stenographers and Dictaphone 


operators, there is a typist division 


which serves the entire company 
The eleven operators in this section 
handle the most difficult typing 
jobs, government reports, prepai 
many complicated forms ani 
blanks, write stencils and mu 
matte; 


When there is an unusually heay . 


statistical and tabular 
amount of statistical typing, man 
girls can be put on the job 
complete it rapidly. 

Then there is the addressing aii 
duplicating service, known as th) 
Multigraph section, which will |) 
described in a later part of this 
report. The stenographie depai 
ment is headed by a_ supervise: 
and three assistants, two of who 
are in the correspondence and ty}: 
ing section, and one of whom si 
pervises the Multigraph section 

The general personnel of tli 
stenographic department prope: 
consists of messengers, junio: 
typists, statistical typists, Dicts 
phone operators, and _— stenog 
raphers. 

Girls are hired right from schoo! 
and started to work as messengers 
to learn the stenographic depart 
ment routine. They are soon given 
an opportunity to become junio 
typists, statistical typists, and 
finally, Dictaphone operators 01 
stenographers. Every girl in the 
department spends part of her 
time writing Mimeograph or other 
duplicating machine stencils. Ex 
perienced Dictaphone operators. 
when hired, are put to work tran 


scribing and, of course, do not need 


to go through the first step of 


serving as messengers, as is tli 
case with girls hired right from 
school without previous business 
experience. 
Cylinders are collected eveis 


half hour of the working day until 
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Several duplicating machines require many stencils and 
every girl in the department is trained to write stencils 


Addressing, list compiling and revision, statistical typing, 
and similar jobs are all part of the division’s routine work 


+ o'clock, and letters delivered 
every half hour until 5 o'clock. 
This means that, no matter what 


time a correspondent dictates up 


to then, half an hour later his 
cylinder will be in the stenographic 
Practically all of 


every day’s production of 150 to 


department. 


200 cylinders of dictation is com- 
pleted the same day as dictated. 
However, the department has a 
rule that it does not guarantee to 
get out letters the same day from 
evlinders which reach the depart- 
ment later than 8 o’clock in the 
afternoon. But even if a cylinder 
arrives after this time, the letter 
will be completed if it is requested, 
or if it is important that it be 
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(Harry A. Atwell Photos) 





mailed the same afternoon. Per- 
haps from 10 to 20 of the 150 to 
200 cylinders may be held over 
for transcribing until the morn- 
ing following receipt, but on many 
days all cylinders are transcribed 
before the office closes. 

To maintain this volume of work 
each day and to give each corre- 


spondent quick service, it is neces- 


sary to know at all times where 


each operator is and what work 
she is performing. For this pur 
pose, each girl maintains a report 
on her work showing her arrival 
time, the name of the dictator 
whose letters she is doing, the num 
ber of letters, dictation time if she 


is taking dictation, and transcrib 


Wide-carriage typewriters are used in preparing the many 
statistical reports and government returns required now 


Note the equipment: Electric typewriters, copyholders, 
posture chairs, desks wired to keep power cables off floors 


ing time, She also reports the time, 
if any, spent waiting, and the time 
out of the office. 

As each batch of cylinders comes 
to the stenographic department, a 
record is made showing the cylin- 
der number, time received, name of 
dictator, time the evlinder Was as- 
signed for transcribing, operator's 
initials, time completed, and the 
number of communications. Thus, 
if any question arises regarding 
the status of a cylinder, the corre 
spondent can be informed exactly 
when his cylinder was received, 
when work was begun, and when it 
will be completed. 

To facilitate transcription and 


to insure accuracy in signatures, 
. Da] 
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Two rest periods each day, plus a comfortable lounge purposely kept quiet, 
are factors in the low turnover and long service records of the personnel 


(Harry A, Atwell Photos) 





Just a small section of the dupli- 
cating division, showing some of the 
five Multigraph machines in action 


there is a Mimeographed list, be- 
ginning with the honorary chair- 
man of the board and continuing 
through the list of officers, execu- 
tives, and correspondents. This 
list is revised as changes occur. It 
shows: 

1. Board number (this is the 
number which will appear on the 
annunciator in the stenographic 
department ). 

2. Name. 
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3. Title (which is the title to be 
typed after the correspondent’s 
signature). 

4. Number of copies to be made. 

With this list before her, plus 
much more additional information 
such as the type of letterhead to 
be used, lists of branches, grain 
elevators, and other Quaker prop- 
erties, as well as lists of companies 
frequently addressed, each opera- 
tor can complete her transcription 
with a minimum loss of time and 
errors. 

As this is being written, work 
is under way on a comprehensive 
manual which will contain all the 
information an operator will ever 
need to complete any type of let- 
ter. It will include, in addition to 
the information now given, lists of 
important supplicrs such as coal 
companies, a list of radio stations 
so the dictator in the advertising 
department may begin his Ietter, 
“Station KMOX,” and be sure 
the transcriber has the correct 
address and the name of the man 
to whose attention the letter is to 
be sent. It will also include a list 
of all railroads, with addresses, for 
the benefit of operators who are 


transcribing for the traffic depart 
ment. 

It will also include a complet 
list of all the company’s products, 
all technical or trade terms, f» 
quently misspelled words, and 
similar reference material, so {| 
operators will scarcely ever hav 
to ask for additional instructions 
or leave their machines to consult 
some reference. 

There is no specialization in ‘|, 
department. Every girl must know 
how to write stencils, and there «i 
no assignments of operators to 
certain departments. An operator 
may receive one cylinder from ‘hy 
sales department, the next on 
from the purchasing departm: itt, 
the third from the traffic depart 
ment, and so on throughout |\y 
day. This, according to Miss Erna 
Prisman, who is the supervisor of 
the stenographic department, 
means a great amount of flexi- 
bility, so there is never the prob- 
lem of having some girls waiting 
for work while others are over- 
crowded. Any time there are un- 
usually heavy loads from certain 
departments, every operator in the 
department is prepared and 
trained to pitch in and clean up 
the work, if necessary. 

Two women in the stenographic 
department assist Miss Prisman. 
One gives out the work to all 
typists and stenographers and, 
with Miss Prisman, reads all Jet- 
ters of new stenographers and 
gives special instructions wher 
needed. The other assistant checks 
stencils, proofreads lists, handles 
many mailing lists, checks the tine 
sheets, and listens in to the tran- 
scribing machines if an operator 
has difficulty. Whenever this liap- 
pens, the operator consults with 
the assistant supervisor who takes 
over the ear phones for a moment 
to assist in interpreting the «ic- 
tation. 

If a girl completes her assign- 
ment of dictation and cylinders, 
and no further work is ready, sh 
goes to a supervisor’s desk anil is 
given an assignment of typing, 
stencil writing, (Continued on pag: 
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Herbert Metz of Graybar Talks 
About the Need to Sell 


Selling as a Career 


ROBABLY the most enthusias- 
} ically received talk at the ninth 
anual convention of the National 
Sales 
was the address made by Herbert 


Federation of Executives 
Mciz. In his talk he showed how 
the salesman is the most impor- 
tant figure in our plans to create a 
high level of postwar employment. 
Without the right kind of sales- 
men to create buyers for the prod- 
ucts of our expanded production 
machine, there can be no high level 
employment. And the greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining salesmen is that 
so few young people want to take 
up selling as a career, 

Here is part of his talk, which 
shows how he developed the proof 
that we face a serious shortage of 
sales manpower unless we can 
change the attitude of potentially 
good salesmen; unless we can con- 
vince returned soldiers that sales- 
manship offers greater security, 
better opportunities than other 
professions. 

Mr. Metz said: 

I had an interesting experience 
just the other night—Saturday 
night, to be specific. I was at a 
party, talking to a gentleman 
whom I have known for a long 
time. I was talking to him about 
salesmanship. I never pass up an 
opportunity to talk about this 
subject. “Archie,” I said to him, 
“this question of salesmanship is 
important, and the salesman is an 
important guy.” 

“I know that, and everybody 
knows it,” he replied. “I am a 
salesman, and I am proud of it.” 

“I know that,” I said, “but Ill 
bet you $5.00 your wife isn’t 
proud of it.” 

“That’s a bet,” he said. So he 
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called his wife over and said to 
her, “Rae, we are having a little 
argument here. Suppose you were 
at a table with some women and 
one of them asked you what your 
husband is. What would you say?” 

“TI would say he is a business 
man,” she answered. 

I said, “He is a 


Wouldn’t you say he is a sales 


salesman. 


man?” 

She replied, “I should say I 
would not!” 

So I got the $5.00, and he was 
convinced. 

I have before me the results of a 
survey made in Evansville, In- 
diana. It is an interesting survey. 
They checked 15,808 people work- 
ing in Evansville, and asked them 
what they wanted to do after the 
war. Of those 15,808 people, 437 
were salesmen before the war. La- 
dies and gentlemen, only 138 of 
them were interested in going back 
into selling. And of those 15,808 
people interviewed, only 201 were 
interested in going into selling. 
Why? Because selling is the last 
thing the average man wants to 
get into. Of the 201 interested in 
going into selling, 138 had been 
salesmen before the war. 

A few weeks ago, a man by the 
name of Steve Book came into my 
office. Steve Book is a writer for 
Modern Industry. He called to sec 
me to talk about postwar. They 
are writing some articles about 
postwar planning, and he knows I 
am interested in it, so he came in 
for a fifteen-minute interview and 
staved an hour and a half, because 
we started to talk about the thing 
I am talking to you about today, 
much in- 


and he became very 


terested. 


He went out to Fort Dix where 
he got permission to talk to one 
hundred soldiers who had_ been 
prewar salesmen. He asked them 
whether they were going to go 
back into selling after the war. 
Not quite half said they would. 
Less than fifty of them were in- 
terested in going back only because 
they had been on a drawing ac- 
count before the war. Those who 
were on commission said they 
would have no more of selling, 
which is interesting. 

Steve came back and told me 
that. I said, “Well, you have done 
only part of the job. I should like 
to have you go and talk to a group 
of servicemen who weren’t sales- 
men. Just take them as they come 
and ask them whether they would 
be interested in going into selling 
after the war.” 

Just before I left, Steve gave 
me the results of a partial sum- 
mary of that survey. Let me read 
you part of it: 

“To find out how soldiers and 
sailors felt about postwar selling, 
Modern Industry posed this ques- 
tion to fifty service men at a large 
canteen: How would you like to be 
a salesman after the war?” 

Here are some of the answers 
that were received. First, I will tell 
you this: Only two out of the fifty 
were connected with sales work 
before entering the service. Those 
two were among the forty-five who 
intimated they would not be in- 
terested in postwar selling, re- 
gardless of shape or form. In other 
words, out of fifty men interviewed 
at random, forty-five said they 
would have nothing to do with 


selling, and (Continued on page 








he Man Who Wants a 


igger Job 


Tell-tale questions to de- 
termine whether a man 
has licked his present job, 
how well he could handle 
a bigger job if he had it, 
and whether he is mark- 
ing time or going ahead 





Has he trained 
a man to do 
his work? 


Barring manpower shortage reasons, any man who has not trained an 
assistant to the point where that assistant can step in and take over his 
work is scarcely ready for a bigger job. On any job that carries much 
detail, there should be an assistant. Whether that assistant is ready to 
assume a bigger job often depends on how well he has been trained }y 
the boss. If the boss is the kind of boss who merely “assists his assistant.” 
he is already in a job that is too big for him. If he is not willing to 
delegate responsibility and authority to the man next down the ladder, 
this fault will hamper him more in a bigger job than it does now. 





Will things run 
smoothly when 
he leaves? 


Some executives can keep a department going reasonably well so long as 
they are on hand to give the answers, do the thinking, catch mistakes, 
and unravel snarls. But the minute their backs are turned, everything 
gets “snaffu,” as they say in the Army, which means all snarled up. Such 
men attempt to do too much. They carry too much information in thicir 
heads, never have adequate records, depend on their own memories, or 
unreadable records. Everything in the department must be brought to 
them for approval. Be wary about promoting such men. Their limitations 
are definite, and they probably have gone as far as they can. 





Has he cut 
departmental 
costs? 


At a time when costs are rising on all sides, this may seem to be a silly 


question. But it should serve to determine how cost-conscious the execcu- 
tive is. Many men, with relatively little executive ability, can operate a 
department if costs are not considered. It takes a man with a business 
head to manage a department, to get results, yet keep costs under sound 
control. Now, when the temptation is to forget costs, the executive who 
still retains a sense of values and insists on getting the company’s moncy’s 
worth for all expenditures proves he is in line for a bigger job. But th 


man who gets results only at excessive costs will have to be curbed later. 
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What improved 
methods has 
he fostered? 


The man who comes into a smoothly running department, who makes no 
changes, and who is content to slide along in a smug, self-satisfied way, 
has about reached the turning point in his career, He is an apostle of 
the let-well-enough-alone school of management. The trouble with such 
an executive is that sooner or later his department begins to falter. No 
department of a business, any more than the business itself, can stand 
still. We are forced to go ahead, or slip back. A careful check of the im- 
proved methods which any executive has inaugurated in his present job 


is a reliable index of his ability to assume new and heavier responsibilities. 





Can he win the 
confidence of 
people? 


Some executives, long in charge of one department or one activity, have 
built up a little “empire” of.their own. By catering to their assistants 
and staff they have built up a lone-wolf type of department which, al- 
though it may run well itself, may not get along too well with other de- 
partments. Take an executive out of a department of this type and pitch 
him in with new people, facing new problems, and he may flounder badly. 
Check a man’s standing throughout the entire organization before you 
give him added responsibilities. Determine whether certain wheel-horse 
employees do his work, and whether he can get along without them. 





What ideas does 
he have for 
the new job? 


The Army has a rule that a man must assume the responsibilities of the 
next higher grade, for a time, before he is actually promoted to the cor- 
responding rank. It is not a bad idea for business. The executive who 
really wants to get ahead has been thinking about the next higher job 
above his. Ask him what he would do in the new job. Ask him to submit, 
in writing, a list of recommendations. Question him tactfully to learn 
whether or not he has projected his mind into a situation that calls for 
more responsibilities and greater authority. Try to determine whether 
he has any constructive ideas for the new job. 





Will he make 


the new job 
bigger? 


One secret of building a fast-moving, alert organization is to have men 
ready for each new responsibility and opportunity when it comes along. 
In considering a man for a job with added responsibility, it is well to 
decide what the man’s next step would be in the event he masters the new 
job. Will he level off on this new job and be content to remain there? Or 
is he the type who will, as soon as he masters one responsibility, start 
planning to assume more? Will he make this new job a bigger job? Re- 
member, in business, the man makes the job. In bureaucracy, the job 
makes the man. Be sure he will make the new job bigger than it was. 





Are his outside 
interests too 
important? 


One of the things which cause men to go stale on jobs is the amount of 
time they devote to outside interests. Yet a man needs a fair amount of 
broad interests to maintain his vision, to find new ideas, and to keep out 
of a rut. In promoting a man to higher responsibilities, try to determine 
what part outside interests play in his life. Does he have so few that he 
is already beginning to be narrow and uninteresting? Or does he have so 
many that the new and heavier responsibilities may suffer? Go into this 
phase of his life frankly and carefully to determine the possibility of his 


keeping a common sense perspective on outside interests. 
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His office out in the plant, Leonard K. Osberg is always on 
hand to work with employees of F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 


Starting his rounds of the different departments he stops 
to discuss some current matter with a veteran employee 


The Personnel Job 
In a Small Plant 





Here is a company with less than one hundred workers 
which reports that a full-time personnel man more 
than earns his salary because many of the problems 
which occur in a big company exist in a small outfit 





BY DEAC MARTIN 


LTHOUGH personnel work is 

commonly considered as going 
hand in hand with large employ- 
ment, The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company 
strate the advantages of having a 
full-time personnel director, even 


continues to demon- 


though the company employs 
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slightly fewer than one hundred 
people. One reason why it works, 
in the opinion of Leonard K. Os- 
berg, personnel director of this 
Vermillion, Ohio, company, which 
makes lighting equipment, is be- 


‘6 


cause “a smaller plant offers more 


opportunities to serve the interests 


of employees and management than 


does the larger organization em 
ploying thousands.” 

Osberg believes that the indi 
vidual’s importance increases as 
the number employed decreases 
“In a shop operating with fiv 
men,” he explains, “each may bi 
considered as contributing 20 pe: 
cent of the total output. It would 
be ridiculous to have a personne! 
director for such a group. But. 
when the number approaches tli 
100 figure, the picture changes 
Each man or woman is still pro 
portionately more important than 
one person in -1,000. And, und 
today’s conditions, a personn 
man sincerely interested in doing 
a job for one hundred people and 
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for management, can’t find enough 
hours.” 

From the management angle, 
President A. F. Wakefield com- 
ments: “We had thought for 
about forty years that our affairs 
were in pretty good order, until 
the national emergency called for 
details of classification and ter- 
minology, required for wage stabil- 
ization, which were lacking—with 
the result that our operations 
were frozen more rigidly than the 
tightest interpretation of the regu- 
lations intended. Only the con- 
scientious study of a_ personnel 
officer charged with full compliance 
to the regulations could possibly 
untangle the knots. 

“The juxtaposition of the 
Walsh-Healey Act requiring over- 
tine payments and the wage sta- 
bilization orders restricting pay- 
ments call for keen discernment. 
This is to me the most important 
function of the personnel officer at 
the present time.” 

Personnel work in this plant 
falls under two general heads, 
“paper work” and “human rela- 
tions.” Paper work, according to 
Osberg, frequently crosses the line, 
since human relations are written 
so tightly into the records of this 
compact group. 


Paper Work 
WMC 


wage and 


You recognize these: 
WLB 
schedule procedures, formalities of 
the Walsh-Healey Act covering 
government contracts, interpreta- 
tions of the UCO and OAB, selec- 
tive service problems that pop up 
daily, work schedules for overtime 
and holidays, and the union con- 
tract. And in the small plant, 
rationing of tires, gasoline, and 
boats (Vermillion is traditionally « 
maritime village) falls into the 
personnel man’s lap, along with 
victory bond drives, Red Cross 
contributions, and other war fund 
activities. 

Vice President T. D. Wakefield 
comments: “In a_ small plant 
specialization is almost unknown 
for the executives. It is not un- 
usual for me to be, in one day, ad- 


stabilization, 
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Typical of his work throughout the plant is this brief stop and visit early in 
the morning, with a group of people at work in the assembly department 


In some organizations the white-collar workers are never considered a problem 
for personnel men. But Osberg keeps in close touch with them just the same 


vertising manager, sales promotion 
manager, 
vice manager, quotation clerk— 
yes, even security officer, plus vice 
president and director and co- 


export manager, ser- 
5 


ordinator of postwar planning. 
Under the circumstances it is easy 


to see that to handle selective ser- 
vice to boot, something was bound 
to be neglected. With postwar 
planning uppermost in our minds 
today, Osberg’s taking over of 
selective service means a_ better 


handling of — (Continued on page 30) 
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Rules—and When to 
Break ‘Them 





Business rules are not made to be broken, yet there 
are times when it is profitable to extend, revise, or 
break a rule. During special situations and emergen- 
cies are times when a man shows if he is a clerk 
or an executive, by his skill in rising above the rules 





BY JOHN GARTH 


i‘ WASHINGTON, early one 
morning, a man registered at a 
hotel 
room. It was plain to see that he 


where he had reserved a 
was ill. He was sneezing, his nose 
was red, his face flushed, and his 
voice so hoarse he could scarcely 
talk above a whisper. 

**No rooms available now. Check 
your baggage and we will give you 
a room when there’s one ready,” 
said the clerk. 

Patiently, the man inquired as 
to how long he weuld probably 
have to wait. 

“Oh, it will be about 6 o’clock. 
at check-out time, before we have 
a room,” answered the clerk, nod- 
ding to the man next in line to 
register. 

The would-be guest explained 
that he was ill, running a fever, 
and badly in need of rest. 

“Sorry, old man, can’t help it. 
There’s nothing open now.” The 
clerk actually seemed rather 
pleased to refuse the man’s request 
for a little special attention. 

The sick man _ walked 
stood in the lobby a moment, and 


away, 


then went to the desk of the as- 
sistant manager and_ told his 
story. 

“Why, certainly you can have a 
room now. I don’t know where we 
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will find one, but we'll manage it 
somehow,” the assistant manager 
assured him. Then he went back of 
the desk, consulted the head clerk, 
and in a few moments returned 
with a key and a bellboy. He ex- 
plained to the sick man that he 
was giving him another man’s 
room, knowing the other guest 
would understand, and that the 
bellboy would take his baggage up 
immediately. 

It was plain to see, from the 
way this assistant manager han- 
dled the case, why he was assistant 
manager and not just a clerk be- 
hind the desk. He knew when to 
break a rule. 

If it were possible to lay down a 
set of rules for every situation, we 
could have one big man in every 
organization to make the rules, 
and a lot of boys to carry out the 
rules. But no rule, no matter how 
good it is, no matter how sound 
it is, ought to stand in the way of 
common sense. Neither should it 
prevent a man from using his good 
judgment as to when a rule needs 
to be suspended momentarily. 

It is knowing when a rule needs 
to be broken that marks the dif- 
ference between a clerk and an 
executive—the difference between 
a man who uses his head as a 


thinking device and the man wiw 
uses his head as a place to park « 
hat. The clerk behind the d.\ 
stood behind a rule. So long as 
continues to follow the rules blij/ 
ly, he may never get into serious 
trouble; but he may never be mii 
than a clerk. 

In business, we need rules. \\\ 
need policies. Both rules and poii 
cies are guides, like maps, whi) 
show us the way to reach our (1. s- 
tinations. There are times, thou). 
when there is a chance to take an 
unmapped short cut which is on 
better than the plainly marked 
highway on the map. 

In a busy war plant, receni!y, 
there was a rush order for sone 
civilian goods, shipment for which 
had been promised by Friday. It 
was apparent by mid-afternoon 
Friday that the shipment could 
not be finally checked, assembled, 
boxed, and shipped by closing time. 
One man, who was following the 
order, knew about a recent rul 
forbidding Saturday work, and 
the consequent overtime payments. 

He looked at the merchandise 
nearly ready for shipment, 
shrugged his shoulders, and de 
clared it was too bad not to keep 
the shipping promise when they 
were so nearly ready to complete 
the shipment. “But they'll have to 
wait. I’ve got orders to stop over- 
time work. We’ll get out the goods 
Monday morning,” he said. 

Another man came along and 
heard his remark. “I don’t think 
the no-overtime rule was meant to 
apply in an emergency like this. 
We have pushed about six depart- 
ments to rush this shipment. Even 
though it is civilian merchandise, 
we promised delivery. We should 
not let a couple of hours’ overtim« 
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nullify all the good work we have 
done to get this far.” 

He went to the sales manager, 
laid the case before him, suggested 
hat the 
ended, that the men either work 


‘ite Friday, or early Saturday to 


overtime rule be sus- 


et out the shipment. The sales 
agreed that overtime, 
despite the rule, was justified, 


juanager 


.uthorized the necessary work to 
sip the goods late Friday. A few 
days later a telegram came from 
the customer, vowing everlasting 
lovalty to the company for its 
svlendid service in keeping its de- 
livery promise. 

The literal-minded man, who 
will not break a rule, who always 
insists on abiding by the letter, 
net the spirit, of every rule and 
policy, can get a company into 
considerable hot water because of 
his refusal to substitute common 
sense for rules. 

Take the matter of credit limits. 
It is a sound and sensible rule to 
have a credit limit on every cus- 
tomer. Thus, one customer has a 
$500 credit limit, another has a 
$5,000 credit limit. In both cases 
the rule is meant, in nearly every 
organization, as a guide and as a 
general safety signal. But there 
are clerks, perhaps even some 
credit men, who interpret the 
credit limitation figures so literally 
that much damage is caused. 

There was the case of the good 
customer whose balance due was 
about $75 above his credit limit. 
A clerk checked the records, re- 
fused to grant credit until a remit- 
tance was received, because the 
rule said the customer should not 
be given credit above a certain 
amount, 

Actually, the customer had a 
long record of reasonably prompt 
settlements. This record was ap- 
parent from the ledgers. The clerk 
remembered only the rule, turned 
down a good customer, and made 
an enemy for the company for a 
long time 
rule worshipper. He could have 
consulted the credit manager or 


-all because he was a 


the sales manager, or he could have 
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The man who always says, ‘‘NO,"’ and then cites the rules to back him up may 
be perfectly safe—but there are times when it is best to break the rules, and 
then be big enough to assume full responsibility for having made this decision 


authorized shipment, written the 
customer, explained the situation, 
and asked for a quick remittance. 

Throughout every _ business, 
there are rules, policies, limita- 
tions often set up as guideposts to 
be followed generally, but with the 
implication that a certain amount 
of leeway be permitted in the in- 
terpretation of the rules. It is the 
sound interpretation of these rules 
and policies that makes an execu- 
tive. 

We have, in purchasing, for 
example, maximum and minimum 
amounts to be carried in stock. 
When the stock reaches a specified 
minimum, it is time to reorder. 
There are times, as every good 
purchasing executive knows, when 
it is wholly justifiable to break 
these rules one way or another. No 
rule can be so all-inclusive that 


there are no exceptions to it; for 
it is, as the ancient adage goes, 
the exception that proves the rule. 
But there are, alas, some men who 
seem content never to break a rule, 
who look upon rules as an auto- 
matic alibi for not using sound 
judgment. 

In building any type of business 
organization, no one wants to set 
up rules only to have them broken 
so repeatedly that the rule no 
longer means anything. It is just 
as desirable that responsible mem- 
bers of the organization under- 
stand that 
making exceptions will be consid- 


sound judgment in 


ered good management. 


not’s” 


Too many “thou shalt 
hamper and cramp an organiza- 
tion’s ability to move quickly, to 
make unusual decisions, to meet 
emergencies, (Continued on page 35) 
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When new applicants for 
jobs are scarce, and want- 
advertising no longer is 
effective, these simple 
plans prove successful 





ANY companies have found 
“help wanted” advertising no 
longer pays. While applicants may 
show up in answer to want adver- 
tisements, certainly the caliber of 
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(Harry A. Atwell Photo) 


‘Selling the Job to 
The Worker 


the average applicant today is not 
anything to cause joyful shouts 
by the harassed personnel man, 
hard pressed by department heads 
demanding manpower. 

Especially in certain key cities, 
jampacked with war work, or- 
dinary recruiting methods have 
ceased to bring in a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants for jobs seeking 
new workers. 

Having exhausted such ideas as 


asking present employees to bring 
in new employees; after haunting 
employment agencies, spending 
large sums on classified and dis- 








play advertising, some companies 
have turned to house-to-house ea) 
vassing in search of new employees 
Others have equipped trailers 
travel in home sections seeking t 
timid person, too bashful to go o 
to seek work. 

If there are any ideas whi 
have not been tried, we have n 
heard of them. One compa 
equipped a large tent, installed a 
music broadcasting system, g: 
entertainment and interesting cd 
onstrations of typical workers 
action. But the idea was soon 
abandoned because it brought in 
only a few new employees. The cos! 
per employee was too high, ey 
though new employees were bac|y 
needed. 

As often happens, a simple, i- 
rect, inexpensive appeal, coupled 
with some idea of the working sur- 
roundings of the job itself, o 
‘asionally pays better than any 
other type of employee recruiting 
activity. 

This was proved recently }y 
Commerce Clearing House, in its 
Chicago headquarters, which has 
several show windows on Michigan 
Avenue. One of these windows was 
turned over to the personnel man 
ager who prepared a display de- 
signed to attract new employees. 

First step was to have attrac- 
tive photographs of a number of 
the company’s operating depart- 
ments made. One photograph 
showed the general office, another 
a view of the editorial department, 
another a part of the editorial 
proofreading department. Still 
another photograph showed the 
compiling department. Also in- 
cluded were photographs of sev- 
eral other departments, showing 
people at work. 

These 
mounted on a large display board 
“There may 


photographs were 


which was captioned, 
be an opportunity here for you in 
one of these positions.” 

At the bottom of the display 
there is an invitation to “Step in 
and find out. now. Ask for Mr. 
Ashton.” 

Another card carries the follow- 
ing copy: “Seven good reasoiis 
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BUSINESS FUTURES 
are being charted with these 


OUR GUIDES 


GUIDE TO INCREASED PRODUCTION 


} 
} 


The methods used by some of the largest war-goods pro- 
ducers to achieve maximum output with a controlled flow 
of materials are detailed in “‘Stock Control for the Manu- 
facturer’’. Twenty sets of actual forms are included, with 
helpful analysis of each 


GUIDE TO BETTER CONTROL OF COSTS 
“Cost Analysis for Profit Control’’ shows the latest tech- 
niques in efficient cost accounting systems and procedures. 
ea Included are twenty working samples of Kardex Visible 
wonsanzing COMMITMENT Records and details of fifty types of cost systems now used 


r 
wonx wm PROGRESS by well-known org 


wr GUIDE TO REDUCED MATERIALS INVENTORIES 
From the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, U. §. Army, has 
come a simplified method of production and material con- 
trol, recommended as sound business practice for manu- 
ANAT COveanmee? co : facturers. This is presented in full detail in “Control 
ae for Minimizing Commitments, Work in Process and 
: Inventories” 


GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 
“Effective Control of Terminated Government Contracts 
as Practiced by Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc.”, describes 
preparations and procedures that have resulted in out- 
standingly successful negotiated settlements. Twenty-six 


pages full of good suggestions! 


MFECTIVE Comtno, 
“ 


During war the tremendous influence more so in the future—Remington Kardex Visible Administrative Con- 


y 


adequate administrative control Rand has assembled in four speci trol is solving a wide variety of 
reflected in higher production, in books a wealth of information o managerial problems. 
conservation of materials, in im- the graphic methods of record con- The vital information contained in 


ved cost record practices leading trol now used by many business or- tnese puolicalions is available without 
—_— ° ° . 7 f . ] ast tvo 2 il be sent free, 
efficient handling of government ganizations. Based entirely ‘ 

: : ; , ¢ on loan Service from our 
contract terminations. Because such experience, these publication Systems Research Data File. Inquire 


control is urgent today—and will be onstrate how the ‘“‘Fact-Power’” of f r nearest Branch Office. 
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you'll enjoy working with us 


Good positions 

Good starting salary 

Congenial surroundings 

Good location 

Good employee incentives 

Good merit system 

Progressive advancement.” 
Immediately upon installation 
of this display the number of ap- 
plicants for jobs increased, re- 
ports Howard Ashton, personnel 
manager of the organization. He 
says the results have been sur- 
prisingly good. As will be noticed 
from the illustration at the top of 
this article, there is also a small 
sign which reads, “Wanted: Wom 
en for Light Cleaning.” Just prior 


to installing this small sign, the 
company had spent considerable 
money advertising in the classified 
sections of Chicago newspapers, 
When 


the sign appeared, several good 


with no results whatever. 


and acceptable applicants ap- 
peared almost at once. 

The plan has worked so well 
that it will be continued, says Mr. 
Ashton. While no one knows for 
sure, it that 
which “Help 

to attract appli- 


seems reasonable 


many signs read 
Wanted” fail 
cants at this time when nearly 
everybody needs help simply be- 
cause they are too vague. Another 
point is, other signs which ask for 
help mention jobs which relatively 
few people understand. When green 


help is being hired anyway, it may 
be worth while to describe the joi 
more fully. Perhaps the wording, 
“light cleaning,” was instrument: 
in bringing in applicants to Com 
House. 


merce Clearing 


The old gag, “Boy wanted 
sample pies—and wash dishes.” 
has considerable merit and illu: 
trates a principle. We must 
member that every job, no matt 
how dull, difficult, or dreary it m 
seem to the man who hires | 
worker, has attractive qualities 


And 


ganization has good, clean, lig! 


some worker. when an «: 
well-ventilated offices, there is ¢ 

tainly a point in bringing thx 

facts to the attention of the pi 

spective employee. 





If Wartime 


N SOME cities street cars are 

entirely covered with painted 
advertisements urging people to 
buy victory bonds, join the Wacs, 
blood to the Red 
railroad lines have 
made billboards of 
coaches, admonishing people to do 


or contribute 
Cross. Some 


traveling 


their part, support the war effort, 
or become a cadet nurse. 

It will be 
whether this practice of making 
trolleys, coaches, and busses into 
perambulating billboards continues 
after the war. Doubtless some en- 
terprising fellow like Douglas 
Leigh will get busy and sell some 
of our advertisers on the idea of 


interesting to see 


taking over coaches for the pur- 
pose of commanding people to 
“drink Pepsi-Cola,” to“eat Wheat- 
ies,” or to “stop old age dead in 
its tracks with Damschinsky’s hair 
dye.” 

The prospects of such a develop- 
meut seem worthy of consideration. 
With every railroad train, street- 
car, and bus being used for adver- 
tising purposes, we will no longer 
need to tell a stranger to take the 
bus, but 


. : ° 
Canarsie simply Say, 


Advertising 


“Stand on this corner and wait 
until the Serutan comes along. It 
will take you right to your des- 
tination.” 

The plan will add gayety and 
zest to the life of the commuter. 
We will no longer think of the 
*5:05 to Manhasset,” because it 
may be the Maxwell House Ex- 
press or the Quaker Oats Limited. 
God forbid that it be the “Ex-lax 
Regular.” 

Limitless possibilities 
prospect. Wealthy advertisers 
could take over an entire 
such as the Century, and rename 
it the Chesterfield Flyer, the Lucky 
Strike Puff, or the Alka-Seltzer 
Fizz. 

The Broadway Limited might be 
taken over for advertising pur- 
poses by Fletcher’s Castoria, or 
Bromo-Seltzer. Should this hap- 
pen, farmers along the route would 
watches, not by the 
Broadway, but by the Bromo- 
Seltzer, Limited. Out west, that 
lovely train the Southern Pacific 
‘alls the Lark might be renamed 
the Burma-Shave Glider or the 
Sunkist Special. 


seem in 


train 


set their 


Continues! 


The famed Texas Special would 
probably be taken over by an ac 
vertiser of shooting irons and prob- 
ably renamed the Colt Sure Fire or 
the Smith 
Ball, and the entire train painted 
over to appeal to the “pistol pack 


and Wesson Cannon 


in? mama” market, supposedly 
rampant in Texas. 

Many problems, delicate matters 
would 


of provincial jealousies, 


have to be met. 


Orange Blossom Special to Florida 


Imagine thx 


being taken over by an advertiser 
of California oranges. The train 
would probably be run off on some 
obscure sidetrack and forgotten! 
And trains advertising Hunter's 
Rye Whiskey would probably hav 
to be rerouted to by-pass 
Kansas. 

Other delicate problems wouid 
appear—when the Amalgamated 
Association of Sunday School Su- 
perintendents went on its annual 
convention, imagine the confusion 
ensuing if the cars advertised Bu- 
weiser. They’d probably have ‘o 
all Coca-Cola trein 


for such purposes. 


assemble an 
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Atypical Ditto 
System used by 
the Navy war 
contractors for 
expediting 
shipping, re- 
ceiving, and 
billing. 
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Tle PURCHASING. Ger raw ma- 


terials into your plant 10 days faster! 


2°ePAY ROLL — Obtain all records 


from one single writing! 


3° ORDER - BILLING - Elimi- 


nate 90 per cent of all typing. 


4¢ PRODUCTION - save up to 


36 hours getting orders into the shop! 


DITTO, Inc., 2316 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


Trade Mark Reg. | Pat. Off 


Euinen Syslomu 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY for free 
sample show- 
ing how DITTO 
One-Typing 
Business Sys- 
tems work! 


(rrr anna 
DITTO, Inc. ; ; 
2816 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIL. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for 
the following Ditto Systems: ; 
(Check which System you desire) 
Payroll O Purchasing 
Production 0 Order-Billing 
Other Systems for 
Company Name 


My name 








Two of the cards in the customer record system 


Simple Records End 


fice Overtime 














O 


NSTALLATION of a modern 

visible index system for keeping 
track of 
sales analysis, and for providing 


customer records, for 


other needed customer information 
quickly has greatly reduced oper- 
ating time in the office of the 
Prunty Seed and Grain Company, 
St. Louis. 

Much of the information now 
concentrated on three index cards 
was formerly maintained in files, 
and the files were choked with the 
accumulations of years. Formerly, 
it was necessary to dig through 
files to obtain information about 
any given customer, or to develop 
the facts for an intelligent sales 
analysis. 

This old-fashioned method may 
have been all right when there was 
plenty of help available, and when 
the office employees were familiar 
with every detail of the business. 
But with the help shortage and 
green employees, the office devel- 
bottlenecks 


caused overtime work on Satur- 


oped _ several which 


day afternoons and two or three 


evenings each week. 
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The company sells popcorn, 


peanuts, and seasonings to ac- 
counts in more than thirty states. 
The department is very active the 
year round and was the one that 
needed a going over. 

Then the company put in a new 
system of three cards: One (5x8 
inches) for credit and other ship- 
information for each ae- 
(7x11 
space for sales of each account for 
third (7x11 


inches) for cumulative sales for 


ping 
count; one inches) with 


one year; and a 


five years. These sales cards are 
filed on horizontal slides, with each 
customer’s name and all necessary 
information visible, making it 
possible to analyze sales of any 
account or any group of accounts 
in any given area. 

Across the top of the sales card 
are numbers running consecutively 
from one to twenty-four for the 
unit record of any item purchased 
from the department. At the left 
are the months; opposite each 
month and under the merchandise 
items are 


twenty-four large 


squares. Each large square is di- 


vided into four small squares fo; 
the purpose of showing what part 
of the month an order was 1 
ceived, 

At the bottom of this card ay 
pears the name of the custom 
and at right is a seale showing 
each month. Here an orange slid 
signal indicates the last mont 
the customer ordered. In the cas 
illustrated the last order receiv: 
was in June. A glance at t¢| 
column opposite June at left 
card shows two items purchasi| 
and the part of the month thi 
orders were received. 

Just under the monthly sea 
but having no relation to 
is another scale for checking t| 
number of the item the account 
buying. Thus, number 19, whi 
is salt, was not checked until 
ordered in January of this y 
as a result of a letter sent him 
October 1943. A ruler placed } 
side the number 19 column show! 
hundreds of customers not buying 
salt. Letters were sent to cach 
them without having to wad 
through files to see if they had 
been ordering salt. Other items 
were checked in the same mann 
For instance, the account hadn’! 
been buying oil. An oil letter was 
sent to him April 15 which brough' 
an order for five gallons in May 

Time for handling orders has 
been reduced by half. An analysis 
of any one account, or for an 
group of accounts, can be mac 
in less than a fourth of the tim 
took. 


been increased on items former!; 


it previously Sales hav 
believed to be slow moving by na- 
ture. By being able to see at a 
glance which accounts are no 
purchasing certain kinds of mer- 
chandise, a big saving is made in 
not sending out sales letters hap 
hazardly. 

Frank Barnidge, president 0! 
the company, declared the system 
had eliminated overtime, speede:! 
up the handling of orders, r 
duced operating expense, increase! 
sales, and made it easy to loca! 
slack spots in any given territor) 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 


The single document is run from a Multilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 
ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the 
document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in. The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 
ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 
Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 
they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces, Of course, their require- 
ments take precedence over civilian demands. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- 
land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 
partments in principal cities of the world. 
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MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Malti 


TAADE-MARK REE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 
Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Ideas to Pass on to 
New Executives 





G. A. Wilson, division controller, Matson Navigation 


Company, originally wrote these suggestions for his 
own staff. But because they apply to so many cases 
in business we obtained his permission to publish his 


suggestions, so that other subscribers could use them 





HIS memorandum represents an 

endeavor to reduce to writing 
some of the principles and meth- 
ods which are recommended for 
study and use by key personnel 
who exercise direct supervision 
over other employees. Those who 
supervise have two distinct sets of 
responsibilities: They are respon- 
sible to someone for the results of 
their department, and they are 
bound by a responsibility to those 
who work under their supervision. 
In many respects the latter re- 
sponsibility is the more important, 
for the success of the department 
will depend to a very great extent 
on the manner in which the super- 
visor discharges his responsibilities 
to his employees. 

In the final analysis, a super- 
visor is judged only by the quan- 
tity and quality of work pro- 
duced by his department. There- 
fore, it is not so much a question 
of how much can the supervisor 
do or how much he knows, but 
rather how much does his depart- 
ment produce. People are impressed 
by results. 

The following suggestions are 
offered as possible aids in obtain- 
ing maximum results from a de- 
partment: 

1. Assign definite responsibility 
for duties to each employee and 
delegate such authority as may be 
necessary for the employee to dis- 
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charge successfully the assigned 
responsibility. Never assign re- 
sponsibility without commensurate 
authority. Adequate delegation of 
responsibility and authority is the 
foundation on which a successful 
department is built. Be sure you 
not only recognize the truth of 
this principle, but actually put it 
into operation in your own de- 
partment. 
2. Having responsi- 
bility and authority, don’t at- 


assigned 


tempt to second guess your em- 
ployees, and don’t expect them to 
work out the details in exactly the 
same way you would. No two 
people will work out a problem in 
exactly the same manner. What is 
important is that they reach the 


result you expect. 


3. Stand back of your em 
ployees at all times. Regardless of 
circumstances you are responsibl 
for their actions; therefore, you 
might as well openly assume tli 
responsibility. They are assume: 
to be following your instruction 
in whatever they do. If they a: 
violating your instructions, yo: 
still are responsible, not only fo 
their actions but also to see tha 
proper disciplinary action is taken 

In this connection, your em 
ployees should have a clear under 
standing that they are to accep 
orders and instructions only from 
you unless you have express! 
authorized otherwise. This is im 
portant because, regardless 
whose instructions they may !y 
following, you are responsible fv 
their actions. 

4. Be available and willing «| 
all times to listen to the troubles 
and suggestions of your employees. 
You may get tired of listening | 
their troubles, but a good sup 
visor has no alternative. If the) 
can’t tell you about them, they 
will eventually by-pass you and 
tell them to your superior. When 
that happens, you have lost con 








If you have heard about the new designs for motor transport units to be 
manufactured after the war, perhaps this is a glimpse into the future. The Heil 
Company produced this low center of gravity unit to transport all kinds of 
LPG—that’s liquid petroleum gases, in case you didn’t know what it means 
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Get flexible lighting 





for each employee...each job... 





MORE PRODUCTION 


Both machine and hand operations go 
faster, more smoothly, with controlled 
localized lighting. Dazor Floating Lamps 
help employees improve and maintain 
efficiency. 


HIGHER AC 


conf 





ity illuminatio 
inspection tasks. 





GREATER SAFETY 


help to check accidents at the source. 


LOWER 


tive, economical light. 


for each installation. 








Adequate lighting aids precision, re- 
duces errors, conserves materials by 
cutting down spoilage. Dazor high 


By lighting dark areas and danger points, /~ 
eliminating reflected glare, reducing eye- | -=. sm 


strain and fatigue, Dazor Floating Lamps ; 


Dazor Floating Lamps deliver produc- 


rescent or incandescent lamps and 
4 base types provides a correct fit 


with DAZOR Fioa4 LAMPS 


CURACY 


is just right for 


| 


hint 


cosTs 


. Option of flvo- 





alt 





[—— CHOICE OF 4 BASES ——+ 


PORTABLE 


UNIVERSAL BENCH PEDESTAL 










Employees differ...and jobs differ...in their 
lighting needs. That, in a nutshell, is the reason 
for the Dazor Floating Lamp—the first lamp with 
complete lighting flexibility at the point of work. 
The operator’s finger-tip touch floats the Dazor 
Lamp to the exact position desired, where it stays 
put without fastening. An enclosed balancing 
mechanism holds the lamp arm at the place 
chosen... firmly... automatically. 


At the left are typical advantages of Dazor illumi- 
nation on machine tools, assembly lines, inspec- 
tion benches and drafting boards. To gauge these 
economies fully, get details from your experi- 
enced and cooperative Dazor-appointed distribu- 
tor. If you'd like this 16-page de- | 
scriptive booklet, ask for Booklet op SSS \ 
“A”; we'll send it promptly. \ = - = 
Dazor Manufacturing Co., 4473 \ «© = 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. —* 


Call your electrical wholesale supplier or write us 
for the names of our distributors in your locality. 


44921) pazor Fisting LAMPS 


enact FLUORESCENT and INCANDESCENT 
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if vou'd make money... 
in the stirring years to come ..... . better have 
the facts of your business 
at your fingertips 


Tell us that you want the facts about 
your business, the usable, understand- 
able, useful facts . . . and we’ll put 
them there, at your fingertips. 


You'll meed them, you should have 
them, they’ll give you control of your 
fast moving business. 


If you don’t have today’s facts and 
figures, if you are thinking in terms of 
old faithful figures that have changed 
with today’s changes you'll be 
handicapped, maybe in jeopardy. 


For instance: 


Where is your market; who are your 
customers; which of your salesmen 


sells most; what are your profit com- 
modities? Or... 


What’s your inventory? What should 
it be at today’s costs? Would the 
facts change your selling prices? 
Your insurance total? Or... 


What does it cost you to produce 
one unit of what you make to sell; 
what does it cost to sell it? What’s 
the margin of profit? Are you sure? 


Those might be emergencies, might 
be hurry calls from your top manage- 
ment. When they come... and be- 
fore they come . . . just you smile 
and call WORKMAN. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5 WAB. 2490 
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trol of your department. It is true 
there are always some employees 
who will deliberately and wilfully 
without reason by-pass their im- 
mediate superior. However, such 
cases are readily discerned by 


everyone and will usually be 
treated accordingly. 

Many employees will come to 
you with suggestions. Bear in 
mind the employee has probably 
spent a lot of thought and effort 
in developing the suggestion. He is 
worth and, in 


convinced of its 


many cases, rightly so. Even 
though the suggestion is valueless, 
the employee is entitled to a full 
hearing and a complete explana- 
tion as to why it cannot be used. 
Remember he thought there was a 
problem and that he had an an- 
swer for that problem, and even 
though his answer may not be the 
right one, it may still be true that 
the problem is real and should 
have your attention. 


5. Never violate the confidence 
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of an employee and, above all else, 
do not speak in a derogatory or 
slighting manner to one employee 
regarding another. 

Remember that the loyalty of 
your employees is a valuable asset 
and will contribute much toward 
your success. 

6. Be circumspect in your deal- 
ings with other departments. Your 
job is to work with other depart- 
ments and a cooperative attitude 
on your part will usually receive 
payment in kind. 

Be careful not to make deroga- 
tory or slighting remarks about 
other departments. The remarks 
will usually reach the other super- 
visor in an exaggerated form and 
become the basis for future mis- 
understanding and trouble between 
the two departments. The other 
supervisor was selected for his job 
because he, too, was considered 
competent in his line. 

7. Be willing to assume respon- 
sibility for work even though you 


may consider it to be outside of 
your usual duties, rather than let 
the work go undone. 

8. In many cases, those exercis 
ing direct supervision over em 
ployees are younger men in thei: 
first supervisory positions. The fu 
ture progress of such men wili by 
determined by their success in thei 
present positions. 

9. An overly self-important si 
pervisor is the object of advers: 
reaction from everyone. A supe: 
visor should carefully refrain froi 
even the appearance of such a 
attitude. Remember that your ow 
career is at stake. 

This discussion could be great! 
expanded ; however, from the sug 
gestions listed above you will gras 
the principles which underlie then 

In case I may seem complace: 
in my advice, I might say that th 
above was written merely by cal 
ing to mind my own mistakes, sony 
of which I still persist in fri 
time to time. 


Editor’s Note: This contrib 
tion is an excellent follow-up 
the feature in the June issi 
“Fourteen Points for Office Sup: 
visors,” contributed by Myron | 
Hilb, at a meeting of the Chicag 
chapter, National Office Manag: 
ment Association. 

Mr. Hilb’s contribution has be: 
widely commented upon by 01 
readers and a number of them ha 
asked permission to duplicate 
reproduce the article in compa: 
magazines, or in company bul 
tins. It occurs to us that th 
readers who used Mr. Hilb’s c 
tribution may also want to repr 
duce this for passing along to new 
supervisors and executives. 

Because of rapid promotions 
many organizations, due largely 

people to war ent: 
to the 
business today must depend 


losing key 
prises or armed servict 
men who have had relatively lit 
experience. It should be reme' 
bered that these newcomers in 
sponsible positions need help fro 
older men and women whose 
perience goes back to conditions 


more nearly normal. 
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“Glass” Eyes 
Of Plastic 


HE artificial eye industry of 

the United States, formerly at 
he merey of a German cartel 
vhich controlled all exports of the 
“tricky” glass needed for manu- 
icture, now has access to plenti- 
ful supplies of American-made 
vlass and plastic superior to the 
German product. 

Highly successful use of the 


American glass is now reported by | 


Paul Gougelman, Chicago, head of 
the firm of Mager & Gougelman. 
Ife is the son of the man who in- 
troduced the manufacture of ar- 
tificial eyes to this country in 1851. 
Ilis firm worked over two years to 
solve the intricacies of the glass- 
making problem, and now an- 
nounces a declaration of independ- 
ence for the artificial eye indus- 
try after years of domination by 
German monopoly. 

Until the war, practically all 
artificial eyes were blown from a 
special glass with a velvety tex- 
ture that could be made only in 
one place in the world—the little 
town of Lauscha in Thuringen, 
Germany. 

War put a stop to exports, and 
stocks of the glass on which 
American eyeblowers were working 
grew dangerously thin. A serious 
situation faced approximately 
350,000 wearers of artificial eyes 
in the United States. Last year 
the government was attempting to 
purchase 100,000 artificial eyes, 
4,500 from 
Mager & Gougelman, further de- 


and requisitioned 


pleting stocks. 

Two American manufacturers 
put the skills of their scientific 
and technical departments to work 





“Sure was a hotspot— 


when I first came... Jap bombers makin’ passes, 
fighter planes up after ‘em, AA guns bangin’, and 
Marines all over the place... just like a movie! 
... Now we're just a service station for Navy stuff 
under destroye r size, with work around the clock... 
Kinda miss the excitement... Mail? Not so good. 
Our letters go to Australia first, are three, four 
months old when we get ‘em... Beats me why more 

Short letters 
that come quick wouldn't leave you feelin’ so much 


behind the eight ball...” 


V-Mail flies, gets overseas first, fastest! ... 
Processed on film strips, flown on fast planes, 
reproduced near its destination point, V-Mail 
saves weeks in transit and needed cargo space! 
... Because letters mean so much to service men, 


j ’ always write on V-Mail forms. You can get 


them at stationery, drug, department, variety 
stores...or we will senda packet of six forms 


with our compliments . . . Address below... 


'} Make it V- MAIL! 


evolved a superior product. Ha 


on the problem, solved it, and 


In addition to the American- xi 


made-glass, Mager & Gougelman 
PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


2176 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


report the successful manufac- | 
+ 


ure of plastic eyes, and now make 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 


one plastic eye to order for every 
one order for glass eyes. 
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The Personnel Job in a Small Plant 


(Continued from page 17) 


released or retained men, and for 
me, more time for postwar plan- 
ning—a real gain for the plant’s 
present and future operation.” 

Then there are the regular 
peacetime reports: Absence, safe- 
ty, and all the others that a well- 
managed plant normally keeps 
requests for hospitalization, group 
insurance,work permits for minors, 
state compensation and conform- 
ance with the legalities in em- 
ploying women. Under wartime 
conditions there are payroll dedue- 
tions for bond purchases, partici- 
pation in victory gardening, and 
the like. 

Not one of these can proceed 
smoothly and accurately without 
personal handling by someone 
truly interested in the satisfaction 
of employee and company. And 
the smaller plant gives that oppor- 
tunity. 

“Paper work is particularly im- 
portant today,” Osberg says, “be- 
‘ause there never was a time when 
individual records had to be kept 
as exactly. For example, raises in 
pay must be justified by com- 
pliance with regulatory measures. 
And, what is more important, ac- 
curate records of conditions sur- 
rounding any change in status 
must be available.” Under exist- 
ing rules and directives the very 
future of a company can depend 
upon the accuracy and complete- 
ness of individual employment rec- 
ords. . 

C. A. Schroeder, secretary and 
plant superintendent, says: “For- 
merly, it was up to me to interview 
job applicants, as well as the many 
representatives of government 
agencies who visited us to check 
working conditions, hours, and so 
forth. Osberg has relieved me of 
this drain on my time. Further- 
more, he makes it possible for us 
to discover and remedy employee 
discomforts before they become 
complaints—his suggestions  re- 
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garding working conditions have 
materially reduced the number of 
complaints. He also helps promote 
safety, although he is not the 
safety man.” 

Handling such work requires 
study in order to understand wage 
schedules, procedures for promo- 
tion, layoffs or dismissals, rules 
regarding hours, overtime, vaca- 
tions, discipline, safety, and other 
procedures. Prompt, impartial, and 
informed handling of such matters 
is fundamental to good organiza- 
tion. And in Osberg’s experience, 
quick availability of accurate rec- 
ords covering contingencies that 
may arise from any of the “paper 
work” items cited, can by-pass 
trouble arising from delays. There- 
fore, he is meticulous in his han- 
dling of records. 

Human Relations 

“Records,” says Osberg, “mere- 
ly furnish a base for the more im- 
portant human side of personnel 
work, whose details can be seen so 
clearly in the smaller operation. 
What’s in the record is important, 
but the way it’s handled may con- 
stitute understanding cooperation 
between employee and manage- 
ment, or misunderstanding and 
dissatisfaction on both sides.” 
Therefore, he tries to keep every- 
body informed. 


. 


A recent employees’ manual is a 
long step in that direction. It is 
a clearly written statement of com- 
pany practices, not a list of 
“don’ts.” But the company doesn’t 
stop with handing the new em- 
ployee a copy of the bock. Osberg 
sees that the book is read and un- 
derstood. Any question as to in- 
terpretation of a point is clarified 
by personal explanation possible 
through close contacts. 

Osberg believes, too, that the 
employees constitute a great well 
of intelligence and experience from 
which ideas should be drawn. 


“Some of the best productio: 
ideas have sprung from the mind 
of those who spend their days o 
certain operations. This res: 
voir of possibilities should be re 
ognized by management—and t!| 
personnel man who operates lik 
good fisherman can net reco 
breaking catches for the good | 
the organization.” 

He considers that in worki 
with about one hundred employ: 
he is actually working for abo 
four hundred people—the peo; 
in the plant and their famili 
Home conditions have a trem 
dous part in working hours, in | 
opinion. He says that the sa 
one hundred people working ev: 
day bring with them, conscious 
and subconsciously, home probl 
that may affect their output sati- 
factorily or badly. “The man who's 
worrying about illness at hon: 
debts, or concerned over so 
domestic mistake, may even be | 
safe, both for himself and thos 
around him.” 

Osberg has a file in which, | 
addition to facts about the en 
ployee, information about the fam 
ily is a part of the record, toward 
the end of helpfulness. He believes 
that it is the privilege of the per 
sonnel man to win enough con- 
fidence so that he will be taken he- 
hind the scenes. When possible, !x 
calls at the home of any ill em 
ployee to be sure that the sick on: 
and his family have what is needed. 

“It is also the duty of a good 
personnel man to keep employees 
informed of the trials as well «s 
successes of the company emplo\ 
ing them,” he says. “The employee 
who understands something of 
capital investment, taxes, cost and 
hazards of doing business, under- 
stands better why he sinks or sur- 
vives as the company sinks or 
swims.” Wakefield breaks its «n- 
nual statement into easily under- 
stood items that do not requ:r 
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iccounting or legal experience to 
understand. And the plant news- 
paper keeps everybody informed 
ibout company plans as well as 
versonal items. 

People who understand what the 
‘company faces in furnishing em 
loyment are better cooperators, 
iccording to Osberg. He believes 
hat when an employee is making 
‘saving wages” rather than just 
“living wages,” he is frequently 
ss interested in more pay than 
1 knowing how his job is going, 
‘hether he is improving, whether 
ie job will be permanent, how his 
‘ork stands up in usage, and 
vhether he can expect management 
) recognize merit. 

“Sure, pay is important,” Os- 
erg says. “In fact, it’s the most 
uportant item—up to the saving- 
vage level. But beyond the sub- 
sistence level, it is working condi 
ons, opportunity to step up, and 
issurance of a job witha future to 
+, that loom largest. That’s sim- 

y human nature. Employees in a 
lant are like a ship’s crew,” he 
muses. “They’re working for the 
day’s pay, yes. But also they want 
) know where they’re going. And 
they have a right to know.” So, in 
case of any grievance, Osberg 
landles the preliminaries. 

It’s evident that such a philos- 
ophy as Osberg’s can be most 
successfully applied in the smaller 
plant. “The personnel director is 
a liaison officer between employees 
»”’ is the Osberg 
reasoning, “and the better he 
knows the likes and dislikes, the 


and management 


strengths and weaknesses, and even 
something of the family lives that 
center upon the plant, the better 
fitted he is to keep his finger on 
the pulse of what is often vaguely 
referred to as ‘employee relations.’ 
And the smaller the plant, the 
closer the personnel man is to the 
management side, too.” 
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AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC, Subsidiaries of Moore Corp., Ltd., NIAGARA FALLS and ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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PAPER SORTING 


SORT-O-MAT keeps costly office 
machines and important employees 
producing by getting sorted mate- 
rial to them quickly. This new “Y 
and E” two letter sorting method 
utilizing only the first two letters 
of the surname or subject enables 
new and inexperienced help to sort 
almost immediately, in strict al- 
phabetical order, a minimum of 
800 papers an hour and after a few 
days to handle 1600. Call in the 
“Y and E” representative in your 
territory and let him demonstrate 
with your workers how Sort-O-Mat 
can save you time and money. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


YAWMAN»0 FRBE MFG(O. 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y, 
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What Dealers Think 
Of Today’s Selling 





Checkup of dealer attitudes in some leading key cities 
shows how bitterly they resent present neglect by sup- 
pliers, and the careless way which many salesmen are 


treating their orders. 


Survey indicates there must be 


a large job in order to win back good-will tomorrow 





KLAHOMA became a state in 
1907. Our store was estab- 

lished in 1909. Since then we have 
handled the Standard line, good 
years and bad. We may not have 
been the largest dealer by a long 
shot, but we have been as loyal as 
any dealer on this company’s 
books. It has been more than two 
years since we saw one of the com- 
pany’s salesmen.” 

That is a sample of what dealers 
told a reporter for AMERICAN 
Business who recently returned 
from interviewing many different 
kinds and types of customers 
through a wide stretch of these 
United States. 

This dealer went on to explain 
that he knows the company’s sales- 
man, that he is not in any branch 
of the armed service, that he is not 
busy helping his company turn 
out war work. It is the dealer’s 
idea that the salesman just doesn’t 
want to go to the trouble of visit- 
ing an Oklahoma city at this time. 
“He might not be able to get a 
drawing room to sit in on the ride 
to Kansas City on Number Six,” 
was the dealer’s parting shot. 

Customers are boiling mad. All 
over America they are furious at 
the treatment they have received 
from sources of supply. Certainly, 
they know that a war is being 
waged. They know as much about 
the manpower shortage as_ the 
average manufacturer. They have 
just as much trouble as the manu- 
facturers, but they are firmly con- 


vinced that they are being treate: 
badly by most of the companic. 
from which they buy. 

Here is another case. We ai 
quoting a prosperous dealer wh 
owns three unusually aggressi\ 
modern stores in the Southwes! 
“Just returned from Mexic 
Went down to Monterey, Mexic: 
City, and Acapulco. I was amaze«| 
to see the stores there bulging wit 
goods we can’t buy. The brand 0! 
fountain pens we have always 
pushed (when we could get them), 
seemed plentiful in Mexico. W 
could sell a hundred of these pens 
the first day we got them in stock 
But we can’t get more than thre 
or four at a time. The factory 
tells us they are busy on war jobs, 
or that the output of pens must 
go to the army post exchang 
stores or the navy ship’s servic: 
stores. But the sorriest little mei 
chants in Mexico seem to hav 
ample supplies of these pens.” 

Here was another dealer who 
was convinced that manufacturers 
had deserted him, after he spent 
years in building up a trade of 
their products. He is certain that 
the pen manufacturers are getting 
higher prices for their pens from 
Mexican dealers than they could 
obtain from dealers in this countr) 
and if he lives up to his threats 
he’s going to call the next sales 
man for this company he sees son 
unprintable names. 

Dealers are visiting each other, 
taking trips to nearby towns, ¢\ 
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anging notes, attending state 
id national conventions as never 
fore. They are surprisingly well- 
formed about conditions, not 
towns, but in 
They 


kuow what manufacturers are ship- 


ly in their own 


o her towns and_ cities. 


pug to many different communi- 

s besides their own. With little 

eption they are furious. 

Some of them are prejudiced, 
il! informed. Some of them are un- 

sonable, unwilling to admit that 

se are times which try the skill 
of every organization. We paid 
ne attention to complaints from 
didlers who seemed unreasonable. 
But there were plenty of genuine 
couiplaints. 

From Oklahoma City our re- 
porter went to the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where 
the Minneapolitans refer to St. 
Paul as “that little suburb,” and 
the good people of St. Paul coin 
good-natured phrases about the 
Scandinavian population of their 
sister city. But the dealers have 
few. if any, good-natured phrases 
about the manufacturers who sell 
to them and the salesmen who call 
on them. Said one: 


“In our 


business it was long 
customary for manufacturers’ 


salesmen to call on some of our 
best customers with us. We used to 
arrange appointments and set the 
stage for these salesmen to visit 
our best buyers, because the manu- 
about 


facturers’ men knew more 


the products than we did and 
could be really helpful. Now, we 
no longer permit these salesmen to 
go near our customers. They don’t 
know anything about the products, 
and they just embarrass us before 
our best customers. The salesmen 
in to see us about noon, ex- 


COLL 


pect us to go for a_ three-hour 

lunch, and entertain us with tales 

about how long they had to wait 

to get into the diner on the Olym- 
pian coming into town. 

“After lunch they murmur some- 

g about having to catch up 

paper work, say nothing 

it delaved shipments, and _ re- 

to their hotels to rest. That’s 
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Workman operators ..... 
they do not talk, they do not tell, they're trustworthy. 
they hold all your confidence 
inviolate 


They do not talk; they do not tell; 
the facts they work with on your 
work they hold inviolate. 


That’s their fame. They’ve earned it. 
They deserve it. You can trust the 
parts or all of your records to our 
people, for our people are trust- 
worthy. 


There are many times when you do 
not want the facts of your plans and 
business known to anyone, in or out- 
side your organization. 


Yet, the facts may be needed urgently, 
may be requested in a Aurry. You've 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 5 Phone WAB. 2490 


<“Agornuman 


probably wondered: “What to do? 
What shall I do?” Here is ONE 
answer: 


You can cal] WORKMAN. 


We'll make a plan with you, find the 
end results you want, and then we'll 
do your calculations, find your an- 
swers and lay them on your desk for 
your use... fast. 


But, best of all, you need have no 
disturbing trepidation, you can sub- 
stitute wholesome, all-out peace of 
mind our Workman folks are 
trustworthy. 





the type of salesmanship we are 
to expect for the duration.” 

In Cleveland we encountered 
more furious dealers, the experi- 
ence of one being especially in 


While he was 


by a manufacturer’s 


teresting. being 
called on 
salesman he received an_ order 
from a valued customer for a con- 
siderable quantity of merchandise. 


The 


and said that he had no idea when 


salesman was uninterested 


the shipment could be made. Th« 
asked the 


telephone the house and obtain 


merchant salesman to 


some idea when the shipment 
The 
merchant to 


that he 


bother his 


could be forwarded. sales 
man told the 
the call 


want to 


make 
didn’t 


boss at the 


himself, 


moment. 

It is impossible to print what 
this 
pany and the salesman. The trag 


dealer said about the com 
edy of the situation is that the 


good salesmen and the good com 


panies, along with the bad ones, 
are being blamed by the dealers. 
For every salesman who adopts a 
cocky, take-it-or-leave-it attitude, 
there are probably ten who are still 
earnest, sincere, modest fellows, 
trying to make the best of a bad 
situation ; trying to give service to 
old customers, and fully cognizant 
of the fact that they will have to 
come back after the war and solicit 
business from the very buyers 
whose orders they must turn down 
or accept tentatively. 

It is true that 


dealers complain 


some of these 
who loudest 
about the treatment they receive 
from manufacturers and whole- 
salers are treating their own cus- 


And 


of the things that happen to cus- 


tomers none too well. some 
tomers in these dealer stores would 
probably surprise the very dealers 
who are sitting in their offices cuss- 
ing the manufacturers and their 


salesmen. 





Do Business Letters Cost Too Much? 


(Continued from page 12) 


or some other job until such time 
as cylinders or calls for stenog- 
raphers are received. 

The mailing department is sep- 
arate from the stenographic de- 
partment, but they are connected 
via a dumb-waiter or chute, so 
there is quick delivery of all ma- 
terial to the mailing department 
from the stenographic department, 
and vice versa. 

There are two daily rest periods, 
and the company provides a well- 
furnished, quiet room for relaxa- 
tion. A 
locker room is nearby with ample 


roomy, well-ventilated 
facilities for each employee. 

There are approximately fifty 
people in the entire department, 
including receptionists and_tele- 
phone operators. About 20 per 
cent of the employees have been 
with the company for twenty years 
or more, and one employee’s ser- 
vice record dates back to 1908. 
Turnover in the department is 
very low, even in these trying 
times. In many stenographic de- 
partments today, from 10 to 50 
per cent of the operators were em- 
ployed in 1944, so great has been 
the turnover recently. It seems to 
this writer that this low turnover 
speaks highly for The Quaker Oats 
Company’s personnel policies. 

Electromatic typewriters are 
used generally throughout the de- 
partment. There are also a Vari- 
Typer for special work, especially 
when small type is needed for sten- 
cils, and two wide-carriage type- 
writers for statistical work. 

Mr. R. A. Moore, of the office 
service division, reports some in- 
teresting experiences with desks in 
this department. Formerly, the en- 
tire department was equipped with 
single and double pedestal, drop- 
head typewriter desks. As the 
desks grew old, the typewriters 
that 
service charges became excessive. 


Moore, 


suffered so much vibration 
It seemed, declared Mr. 
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that there was almost always a 
typewriter serviceman in the de- 
partment. Finally, an experiment 
was made with one desk. The drop- 
head—that is the typewriter table 

was made fast sq the folding or 
“drop” feature was eliminated, 
giving a steady, firm support for 
the typewriter. Although the ma- 
chine used on this desk had pre- 
viously needed considerable ser- 
vicing, the need for servicing 
seemed to disappear almost entire- 
lv when the desk was improved. 

So successful was this one ex- 
perimental desk that all the desks 
were similarly altered in the com- 
pany’s own carpenter shop. Lino- 
leum tops were added, and two 
power outlets were installed so 
that power cables need no longer 
clutter up the floor. 

Copyholders are part of the 
standard equipment furnished 
every operator. These copyholders 
eliminate the necessity of turning 
and twisting heads when copying. 
The eyes can remain on the copy 
with no needless strain. 

Posture chairs, individually ad- 


justed to each operator, are an- 


‘other part of every person’s equip- 


ment in the department. It has 


been found that the most careful 


attention to every detail pays well 
in increased production and elimi- 


nation of needless fatigue. 
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WATCH FOR 
NEXT MONTH’S 
REPORT ON 
TRAINING 
OFFICE 

_ WORKERS 


Simm mmm mn ics 


In addition to the correspond 
ence and typing, the stenographic 
department operates an addres: 
ing and duplicating service for t!, 
company. In this department ay 
three Mul 
graphs, one Set-O-Type for cor 


Mimeographs, five 
posing Multigraph matter, on 
Standard spirit duplicator, al. 
one Ditto gelatine duplicator, o1: 
Graphotype, and three Address. 

graphs. 

Many office forms, envelopes, 
and letterheads are imprinted her : 
and many price lists, advices | 
branch and sales offices, and vast 
amounts of similar material ai 
turned out in this department. 
While the company generally uses 
lithographed stationery, all thi 
local addresses of plants, branchics. 
and offices are imprinted on both 
letterheads and envelopes. 

All Mimeograph 


cleaned immediately after using 


stencils are 


and filed for future use. Many of 
them are used over and over again. 

While the company’s business 
has increased considerably in the 
past few years, the personnel of 
the department has remained at 
same level. In- 
better 
ment, and constant effort to im- 


practically the 
creased efficiency, equip- 
prove production have combined to 
handle the resultant increase in 
volume without an additional in- 
crease in personnel. 

While no absolute figures «are 
available, it is obvious that many 
more people would be required to 
handle the correspondence and t yp- 
ing volume if the usual methods 
of a secretary and typist for cach 
executive or department were us: d. 
With the centralized stenographic 
department serving all Quaker «le- 
partments, there is a tremendous 


saving in time; there is increased 


skill and proficiency; there is het- 
ter supervision, and there is ccr- 
investment in 


tainly a_ smaller 


equipment and supplies. 
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Rules —and 
When to 
Break Them 


Continued from page 19) 


» cope with unusual conditions. 
Yet there must be rules and poli- 
ies. The knack of making a busi- 
ness a going, human organization 
is the ability to interpret rules in 
the spirit in which they were in- 
tended, without following them so 
siavishly that every exceptional 
opportunity is muffed. 

Currently, literally hundreds of 
companies have been forced to set 
aside rules concerning age limits. 

In office manuals, in procedure 
hooks, in instructions and policy 
manuals, it is well to point out 
that certain men have the power 
to interpret the rules with a rea- 
sonable amount of leeway. Often 
it is sound to write into a rule 
enough leeway to take care of ex- 
ceptional cases. “Beware of the 
exceptional case,” is always a 
sound and sensible warning to in- 
clude in any list of rules. 

For example, “Unless approved 
by the vice president in charge of 
purchasing, not more than sixty 
supplies of the following items may 
be purchased at any time.” 

“Except when authorized by the 
treasurer, no wage advances will 
be made to employees.” Or in an- 
other case, “All special work must 
he paid for in advance, except 
when ” the blank to signify 
when and how the exception may 
he authorized. 

One of the most tragic things 
which can happen to a_ business 
or to an individual is to become so 
enamored of rules and procedure 
that all we hear is, “Sorry, it’s 
against the rules,” “Your request 
cannot be granted because it is 
against our policy,” or, “We are 
sorry, but the rule is,” and so on 
and on, ad infinitum, until it seems 
that the business day is just a 
succession of prohibitions. 
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in factory. 8i9r..cccee 


...... What is the attitude of your EMPLOYEES? 
...... What do they think? and believe, about your management? 
.--..+how do they work? is there harmony, and understanding? 

Do they work as though the place belonged to them? 


Or are you troubled, bewildered, at your wit’s end? 
and would you give a lot for employees who'd feel so much 
a part of your organization they'd work with your management 
like trained teams play, to produce almost incomparable products 
in almost incredible quantities at costs so fair and low . 

-+-.+.. youd face any future with new ability to meet it 

.++...wWith new abilities to pay satisfying wages, salaries and DIVIDENDS 


o+e...even in any troubled years after the war? 
» Give that task to us....... 


We are Not industrial engineers. We'd be concerned with the attitudes of 

your employees . . . giving them obvious and common-sense reasons to work 

with your management as a team, with enthusiasm, in harmony, with 

integrity equal to yours... and thus with incredible productive power. 
Would you know more? Will you write? 


OREN AR BOGUS BE 30 no. Micnican, cuHicaco 2,111. 


Industrial Personnel Consultants 


/.. write for our booklet, “ABOUT THE ROAD AHEAD.” It tells of our way to give 
you peace of mind, to weld your management and employees into a fighting team. 








LIBERATION 





It is our obligation 
to back the Liberation 
forces by investing in 
War Bonds to the extent 


of our ability. 
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MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, III. 
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SUGGESTION 


SYSTEM 
GETS RESULTS 


The $10,000.00 net saving effected 
annually by two ideas does not show 
up in these photos. The scene itself 
is a familiar one wherever the 
Morton Suggestion System is in 
operation, as Michael Lombardi and 
Pacrick Walsh receive suggestion 
awards from officials of The Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 

The Morton Suggestion System 
installation at The Sponge Rubber 
Products Co. is one of the more than 
10,000 which have been made in 
the past 15 years. This professional 
method of handling employee crea- 
tive thinking works in any business, 
anytime. 

Get all the facts about the Morton 
Suggestion System’s proved operat- 
ing methods, prestige-building cabi- 
nets and promotional material and 
expert consulting and advisory serv- 
ice. Learn how truly inexpensive 
this resule-getting suggestion system 
can be as it makes available all the 
profit-producing, money-saving ideas 
your employees can think up. Write 
for details today. 


(Continued from page 13) 


of those forty-five, only two had 
been salesmen prior to the war. 

What did they say about it? 
Here is an artillery sergeant from 
Chicago, twenty-nine years old. 
He said he would have nothing to 
do with it because it must be a 
dog’s life. 

A thirty-two-year-old first ser- 
from 


geant Connecticut put it 


oer 


this way, “There is no real securi- 
tv for a salesman. When this is 
over, I am going to want security. 
No selling for me.” 

A marine from Florida, “Selling 
certainly isn’t a romantic business, 
and we don’t feel like having daily 
contact with uninteresting people. 
No selling for me.” 

One chap in the Merchant Ma- 
rine, thirty-five years old, from 
Jersey City, said, “I want an as- 
sured income. You certainly can’t 
get it when you are a salesman.” 

Another seaman said this—and 
this is interesting, “I have worked 
for my last boss. From now on I 
am working for myself. If I have 
to take orders after the war, I 
will take them only from my wife.” 

Of those who said they wouldn’t 
mind being salesmen after the war, 
one was a_ twenty-five-year-old 
sailor from Chicago who was for- 
merly a theological student, and 
when he said he would not mind 
going to Europe as a sales repre- 
sentative for an American indus- 
try, he had a purely idealistic mo- 
tive for wanting to be a salesman. 
He wanted to help rebuild the Old 
World. 

And the infantryman who was 
twenty-one years old said he was 
willing to take a sales job if he is 
paid a salary plus an incentive 
bonus. “At least, that way, you 
get some basis for security,” he 
said. 

In addition to this, Steve is go- 
ing out talking to boys in high 
schools, and he has this interest- 
ing comment: 

“For the most part, this group 


Selling as a Career 


feels there is no future in becom 
ing a salesman; no glamour. Em 
phasis has been placed on highly 
technical vocations. During thu 
early stages of development, thes: 
young people have been exposed to 
traditional stories and jokes abou! 
the salesman. They are inclined to 
regard the latter as a generally 
maltreated member of the com 
munity; an individual who must 
smile through hundreds of doors, 
that are slammed in his face. Thes: 
students likewise think of salesme: 
as being nothing more than strec! 
peddlers. 

“Much education and favorabl 
publicity will be necessary befor 
they recognize selling as a worthy 
profession offering desirable ea 
reers.” 

Nobody wants to be a salesman 
Until you change that attitude, 
your training will mean very little. 
I want to say this to you: I am a 
salesman. I am proud of it. I an 
proud of my record with my com 
pany as a salesman. When I pass 
on, they can do me no better honor 
than to put on my headstone, “H 
was a good salesman.” 

If we had more people thinking 
that way, you would have a bette: 
selling profession. You would hav 
better salesmen, and you would 
have better business. 

The trouble with people is that 
they have a misconception of sell 
ing. When they think of a sales 
man, they think of the farmer’s 
daughter. 

That is the way most salesmen 
are thought of, because they asso 
ciate salesmanship with salesmen’s 
jokes. 

The salesman of today is not « 
peddler. He is not a drummer. I): 
is a man who is going out to se!! 
goods in a scientific way. He is tly 
capstone; he is the foundation 0! 
business, and there is no more 1) 
portant man in business toda) 
than the salesman. He will be i: 
portant as long as goods are sol! 
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OFFICE Dsesernerce Hi 


Through the courtesy of the National Office Management Association we present 
here a few brief excerpts from some of the best received talks delivered at the NOMA 
meeting recently held in New York. As always, much of the material in this depart- 
ment is developed through the cooperation of this aggressive group of leaders 








D. BARTLETT told the Na- 

® tional Office Management As- 
-ociation that many companies are 
-uffering from personnel selection 
uistakes made twenty-five years 
ago. He warns against the preva- 
lent idea in some quarters that the 
present labor shortage warrants 
hiring the first available person for 
an office job. He asserts this is a 
fatalistic approach which is cer- 
tainly not justified by the facts. 
Ile urges executives to decide 
whether to place primary im- 
portance on ability to perform the 
duties of the starting job or to 
attempt to obtain a person who 
also has potentiality for promo- 
tion to other types of work. He 
advocates a careful program of 
testing for office employees to de- 
termine abilities and personality 
traits which can be learned other- 
wise only through a lengthy period 
of actual experience. 


* 
OOR EQUIPMENT for office 


managers was termed one of the 
reasons for higher costs in office 
operation today by R. N. Wallis, 
assistant treasurer, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, who was 
also a speaker at the recent Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion meeting in New York. He 
said, “It is penny-wise and dollar 
foolish to have insufficient calcula- 
tors, slide rules, files, visible index 
cquipment, typewriters, dictating 
machines. Such equipment should 
be purchased on the basis of the 
time which it saves and not upon 
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the amount it costs. Even though 
such equipment may be idle from 
time to time during the day, it may 
save many times its cost during the 


period when it is being used.” 


* 
L C. HART, vice president of 
® Johns-Manville, says that 
three quarters of management 
problems lie in the field of human 
relations. He urges us not to be 
hesitant about giving praise, but 
says that we should praise the 
work, not the worker. Do not 
praise too promiscuously but save 
it for the unusual job. A large 
percentage of people, he says, suf- 
fer from inferiority complexes and 
inhibitions. They need praise to 
overcome these temperamental de- 
ficiencies just as they need food 
for physical sustenance. 


* 
OB DESCRIPTIONS in help 


wanted advertisements sound 
like so much Greek to many pro- 
spective employees. One office man- 
ager tells us he found it more pro- 
ductive to describe a job in simple, 
nontechnical terms, instead of the 
usual terms when advertising for 
help. All he hopes to obtain is in- 
experienced operators for certain 
jobs, but he found that advertising 
for certain types of operators 
brought no response whatever. 
Yet when he changed the advertise- 
ment to tell just what sort of work 
was expected, applicants in- 
creased. Be sure your prospective 
employees know what kind of work 


you want done when you spend 
money advertising for them. 


* 


EST PERIODS tend to im- 

prove office discipline, several 
office managers report. Without 
rest periods office workers tend to 
establish certain rest periods of 
their own, often far longer than 
necessary. With the establishment 
of rest periods, one office executive 
put a “sign-out” pad near the door 
leading from his department. 
Every employee leaving on any but 
routine affairs must sign an “out” 
slip, record the time of leaving and 
the time of return. It helped to put 
an end to those 30-minute “coke 
and coffee” sessions at the soda 
fountain in the lobby of the office 
building, which had become preva- 
lent in the department. Which re- 
minds us of a sign on a door in 
one of the Army departments in 
Washington; the sign read, 
“Where are you going my pretty 
maiden?” 


* 
FFICE POLITICS, usually 


starting from little cliques of 
employees, are creating an unusual 
amount of unrest these days. Mem- 
bers of minority groups are dis- 
criminated against in the most 
subtle, but effective manner. These 
discriminations are often unknown 
to management. Drastic action is 
justified to break up these little 
cliques which nullify the best hu- 
man relations program manage- 


ment can devise. Of course, every 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








office manager thinks, “Oh, that 
couldn’t happen in our office.” It 
‘an and does happen more often 
than we realize. And it hurts mo- 
rale, increases turnover, causes 


dissension. 


* 
pane sige on ANALYSIS 


is coming into business in 
different ways. A bank uses it to 
check employee character. A mail 
order house uses it to determine 
credit worthiness. Now comes the 
suggestion that application blanks 
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be submitted to a handwriting ex- 
pert for an analysis and report. 
Some office managers think the 
plan may have merit in determin- 
ing character traits of applicants. 
If anyone has tried it we would 
be interested a report on the 
results achieved. 
* 

ECRETARIES assigned to cer- 

tain executives often have al- 
most nothing to do for fairly long 
periods when their bosses are trav- 
eling. A check of idleness among 


secretaries in one office revealed 
a tremendous and needless waste. 
Tradition had grown up that girls 
worked only for one man. This was 
changed so that no man had thx 
right to permit his secretary to 
boondoggle while he was away, o: 
while he had no work for her. Now, 
in this organization, the offic: 
manager gets a daily report of al! 
executives who are away from thy 
office. He has the right to reassig: 
girls where they are most needed 
The worst thing that can happe: 
in an office is for secretaries to for 
get they are working for the com 
pany, rather than for an indi 


vidual. 


* 
NUSUAL WORDS used |}, 


dictators cause many letters t 
be rewritten. Compile a list of al! 
technical words, unusual words. 
trade terms, and Mimeograph this 
list so that every girl who writes 
or transcribes letters has a copy 
for immediate . reference. Teach: 
dictators to spell out trade names. 
trade-marks, and similar terms 
We have a letter on our desk now 
asking for some information abou! 
“Busy Record Equipment.” W: 
conclude that it had meant to as} 
about Visi-Record equipment. An 
other letter in the same mail says, 
“We are in the throws of vacation 
time.” We presume the dictator 


meant, “throes.” 


* 


RANCES SMITH, personne! 

director, Murray Manufactw 
ing Company, says, “You tell me. 
women cry and men swear. OK. 
they are frustrated for some rea 
son, but actually the behavior js 
similar. They are just letting off 
steam. Let Susie gulp and sniffle. 
and let Pete tell you what a G.D. 
place this is to work. When it is 
over, in both cases, perhaps, if you 
listen, you can find out what's 
agitating their souls.” W: 
thought, Miss. Smith, that women 
have a rather extensive vocabular 
of cuss words these days, and tha 


the old-fashioned office girl whe 
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Goose Creek, Texas . . 
noise to a whisper.” 





‘“‘Acoustor Cabinets Have Reduced 
the Racket”’ says a Texas Banker 


and here’s what three other users report: 


Pontiac, Michigan... . ““ The Acoustor Cabinets have eliminated unnecessat y 
noise and improved the appearance of the bookkeeping room, not to 
mention the advantages of the built-in fluorescent lighting.” 


Wheeling, W. Va..... “After we installed Acoustor Cabinets, the errors in 
posting were substantially reduced.” 


. +. “Our six Acoustor-equipped machines have cut 


We have installed Acoustor Noise Control Cabinets in 
banks, commercial houses, and industrial accounting depart- 
ments all over the country. Upon request, we will send you a 
list of users in your territory. 


Phone - Wire - Write - Each Acoustor Cabinet absorbs noise at the source 
...» has built-in fluorescent lighting . . . eliminates glare and 
vibration. Prompt attention to your inquiry whether you 
phone, wire, or write... 4 to 6 weeks delivery. 


The Acoustor Cabinet fits any standard size make of posting, billing, or THE (] C () l S ] () , COMPANY 


adding machine. Placed in position in a matter of minutes. No altera- 


tions or extra space needed. Standard finish is office green. Place your 


inquiry today. 





652 MARSHALL ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








had to rush to the crying room 
every so often had disappeared 
about the time we stopped singing, 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 
Seriously, Miss Smith, that was a 
splendid talk you gave the office 
managers at the NOMA in New 
York in June. 


* 
EW OFFICE MACHINES to 


be made after the war will em- 
body improvements, but do not 
expect wizardry from these new 
machines. Neither is it good busi- 
ness to go on using some broken- 
down, obsolete machine now, just 
because its postwar counterpart 
may have one or two improvements 
not obtainable on current models. 
The office machine industry has 
always been alert and quick to add 
improvements, but some of the 
tales about the miracle machines 
ready to be released as soon as 
the shooting stops sounds sus- 
piciously like the tales about post- 
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war houses which you start build 
ing one morning and in which you 
cook a housewarming dinner the 


same evening. 
* 
ERVICEMEN returning from 


the battle areas, plus those re- 
leased from the services before 
going overseas, are increasing in 
number and many companies have 
set up committees for handling the 
problems of getting these men 
(and women) back into civilian 
jobs with the least amount of fric- 
tion, hardship, and error. Office 
managers are alert to help in this 
work and should be able to find 
some good employee material if 
the word is spread around that 
discharged service people are wel- 
come. Some office managers have 
found that a year or two in any 
of the Armed Services has brought 
considerable development, a sense 
of responsibility, and additional 


skills, and these exservice people 


can easily be given bigger jobs 
than they had when they entered 


the services. 
* 


EIGHBORHOOD and small 

town newspapers have proved 
to be more productive of appli- 
cants for work than some of the 
large metropolitan papers. We 
know of one case recently where a 
company advertised for four days 
in a metropolitan newspaper for 
certain office employees. Not one 
applicant applied. But the same 
advertisement placed in a_neigh- 
borhood newspaper brought ten 
applicants, resulting in hiring sev- 
eral new employees from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the office. In 
another case advertisements in 
nearby small towns brought more 
and better applicants than the 
much more expensive advertise- 
ments inserted in the big papers 


with many times more circulation. 
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During the difficult period of transition from war to peace production, which may 
come to any given company at any moment now, human relations problems will loom 
large in the inevitable reorganization which almost every company must face. How 
well these problems are handled may well determine the morale of the entire organi- 
zation for years to come. Human relations problems grow more important each day 





Employees Help Make Corporation's Fairchild Aviation Uses Poetry to 
Postwar Employment Plans Help Combat Absenteeism 


A program whereby em- methods, better plant layouts, Each week the Fairchild AWOL worker. The idea 
ployees themselves are taking and other improvements which Aviation Corporation runs a create an esprit de corps aiiong 
part in postwar planning has _ have already increased produc- box in its weekly newspaper, the workers of each « 
been launched by American tion and created new jobs. The Faircrafter, in which the ment so the department 
Home Products Corporation, it This plant ... is being used absentee rating of each de- take pride in its “presen 
was announced by Knox Ide, as a testing laboratory for partment is shown along with _ record. 
president. many of our other plants.” a poem that ridicules the Typical poems appeared 

Conferences are held each At the corporation’s indus- 
week between local company _ trial relations conference, com- 
officials and labor-management — pany officials, industrial rela- 
committees in several of the tions directors, and personnel 
corporation’s subsidiaries. In managers will receive the find- 
New York the newly-formed — ings of the postwar committee 
Committee on Postwar Indus- on the following six points: 
trial Relations will meet each 1. A forecast of the com- 
week to channel the flow of in- — pany’s postwar position includ- 
formation from employees tu ing development of new prod- 
management. ucts and a projection for sales 

Postwar industrial relations of all products. 
aims are: Better jobs for re- 2. A detailed study of jobs 
turning servicemen, retention of in each plant and office to de- 
present personnel, hiring of termine which jobs may be 
additional workers when peace handled by various types of 
comes. handicapped employees and 

As a first step the company disabled veterans. 
has set up a special system to 3. A survey of company men 
interview, reclassify, and re- now in service to determine 
train servicemen and service- what new skills and leadership 
women as they are returned, . abilities have been acquired, 
and to place disabled veterans and the number of men who 
where possible. now plan to return to the com- 

Mr. Ide said, “In postwar pany. 
industrial relations and the re- 4. A plan for handling re- 
employment of servicemen, em- — turned soldiers including initial 
ployees themselves should have — interview, medical examination, 
a voice in determining the final securing war records, and 
plans. We want a composite of | proper placement of the in- 
the best thinking of employees dividual in a job equal to or 
ard management, so our work- better than the one left. 
ers will have shared, under- 5. The development of train- 
stood, and endorsed the pro- ing programs for retraining 
gram. men on new jobs, as well as 

“The success of such planning supervisory programs. 
is illustrated in a Chicago plant 6. A report on the use of Camden plant, in recognition of an outstanding safety record 
of our Household Products community agencies in caring during 1943. The special wartime award for Distinguished Service 
Division where employees have for, rehabilitating, and retrain- to Safety was presented on R.C.A.’s radio network program, ©The 
participated in developing new ing returned veterans. Music America Loves Best,’ for a reduction in accidents 





W. Burke Smith, of the National Safety Council, presents a sj cial 
“§” pennant to O. C. Boileau, safety director of R.C.A. Victor's 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








Reproduction of one of several chart illustrations from the current 


Fruehauf Trailer Company's annual report to the stock 


holders. Note the contrast of the amounts paid to the stockholders, to the government, and to the employees. It is through simple 
charts of this nature employees can be taught that between them and the government there is very little left for the stockholders 


the June 9 issue describing 
Dora and Dan, two workers 
whe “took the day off”: 
\lthough I’m a war worker 
And shouldn’t be a shirker 
I've got to go on a shopping 
spree. 
Let the 
awhile 


other gals work 


For I’ve got to be in style, 


I’m “Dora 
absentee. 


the Dress-Up” 


I’ve never been too old 

To stop being bold 

I've been dissipating too 
much, you see; 

I’ve been missing my work, 

And I feel like a jerk, 

I’m “Dan the Disgusted” 
absentee. 


Supplements Soldiers’ Pay to 
Relieve Anxiety for Family 


The Chicago Tribune in or- 
der to relieve any anxiety of its 
employees who are fighting for 
their country has adopted a 
plan that will supplement the 
government allotments. 

Families of married Trib- 
unites now in military service 
will receive from the Tribune 
at least two-thirds as much in- 
come as they were receiving 
from the company in private 
life. 

Unmarried Tribunites, under 
the plan, will receive semi- 
annual bonuses. 

All servicemen who have 
been with the Tribune at least 
one year are eligible. All pay- 
ments are to be retroactive to 
January 1, 1944. 

The plan provides for the 
payment to each wife of 50 per 
cent of the difference between 
her husband’s Tribune pay and 
his government pay and family 
allotment, and 10 per cent of 
that difference for each child. 
If this does not lift the total 
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income to two-thirds of the 
former salary the Tribune will 
make up the difference. The 
largest monthly amount the 
Tribune will pay is $300. 

Benefits will be paid on the 
basis of military or naval pay 
in the United States, and the 
Tribune will not reduce its 
contributions for men who are 
getting added sums for over- 
seas service. 

Those who are receiving more 
from the Army and Navy than 
they did from the Tribune will 
also participate. Their wives 
will receive $20 a month. In 
no case will the home payment 
be less than $20 a month, even 
though on a percentage basis 
a smaller sum would be called 
for. 

Chesser M. Campbell, adver- 
tising manager of the Tribune, 
was given credit for the plan. 

This plan has been approved 
in its entirety by the Treasury 
Department and the War La- 
bor Board. 


Message Asks That Courtesy Be 
Maintained Despite the War 


A. 2 
the Southern Pacific Company, 
issued a statement published in 


more than ever we must con- 
sider the other fellow. Certain- 
ly he knows there’s a war on; 


Mercier, president of 


the company’s magazine and 


placed on the bulletin boards in 


but he has special troubles now 
just as we have. Let us look 
at the situation from his view- 
point, appreciate his difficulties 
and do our utmost to help him 
solve them so far as transpor- 
tation is concerned.” 


poster form to enlist the em- 
ployees in a drive to maintain a 
high standard of courtesy to 
passengers during the war. 
President Mercier said, “Now 





Hawaiian war workers were graphically illustrated in a fast- 
moving review, “Operadio’s Victory Show,” acted and produced 
entirely by the employees of the Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Charles, Illinois. Singing and comedy numbers were also 
featured. The proceeds were turned over to the War Relief Fund 
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System is essential, but it is effective only if it leads to action. The record of what 
has happened is merely history. As history, it may serve bookkeeping purposes. If it 
stops at this point, however, it misses its major function as a tool of management, 
says L. C. Hart, vice president, Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, New York 





These letters were transcribed by a new 


stenographer. 


Will you please return 


them to me if corrections are necessary? 


1. Warning to Read Mail 
By New Stenographers 


IN THE centralized stenographic de- 
partment of The Quaker, Oats Company, 
the slip illustrated on this page is at- 
tached to all letters written by new 
stenographers so that dictators will be 
especially careful in reading the letters 
as they sign them. This plan is helpful 
in preventing errors from creeping 
through the mail in such matters as 
technical dictation which may be slightly 
unfamiliar to the transcriber. The steno- 
graphic department of this company is 
completely described in an article which 
begins on page 10 of this issue of Amert- 
CAN BUSINESS. 


2. New Plan for Letters 
In Window Envelopes 


WHILE thousands of companies habit- 
ually use window envelopes for state- 
ments and other routine mail, relatively 
few use them for correspondence. The 
Crystal Laundry, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, has 
developed a letterhead which facilitates 
the use of window envelopes for first- 
class letters. The plan consists of print- 
ing a light triple line approximately 2 
inches above the bottom of the letter. 
These faint lines mark the end of the 
space allotted for typing. Underneath 
the line the address is typed in. The 
letters begin with, “Gentlemen,” or “Dear 
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Sir,” or whatever salutation is needed. 
When an 8'% by 11-inch letterhead is 
used, two folds prepare the sheet for 
insertion in the window envelope so the 
address shows plainly, but the salutation 
does not appear through the window. 
There is a considerable saving in not 
having to address the envelopes, and 
there is the added insurance against 
ever getting the wrong letter in an en- 
velope. 


3. Pencils for Multiple 
Carbon Forms 


ONE of the difficulties in designing mul- 
tiple carbon forms to be filled out with 
pencil is that there have always been 
definite limitations on the number of 
legible copies which can be made with a 
pencil. Usually the pencils with lead 
soft enough to write visibly on the orig- 
inal were too soft to make many legible 
carbon copies. Yet a pencil hard enough 
to withstand the pressure necessary to 
make four or five carbon copies wholly 
legible would cut through the top sheet 
of the form. Reliance Pencil Corpora- 
tion has just announced a pencil which 
is said to solve this problem. A specially 
made writing tool which resists abnormal 
writing pressure, yet makes a clear 
original and six to ten clear, black copies 
of carbon forms, is now available. The 
leads are said to be gritless, will not 
smudge, and are easy to erase. They 


are 25 to 75 per cent stronger than o 
dinary lead pencils. Three grades a 
offered, medium, firm, and hard. Samp 
may be obtained by business organiz 
tions from the company. 


4. Catalog Divided Into 
Five “‘Stores’’ 


SPIEGEL, one of the country’s fasts 
growing mail order houses, has just i 
sued its 1944 Fall and Winter catalog 
The book, consisting of 630 pages, 
divided into five parts—or “stores,” 1s 
the company refers to each part. Page: 
3 to 158 are the women’s store; pages 
159 to 272 are the children’s store; pages 
273 to 380 are the men’s store; pages 
381 to 550 are the home furnishing store: 
and the hardware, farm, and auto stor 
extends from pages 551 to 614. Both the 
inside front cover and the outside bac! 
cover of the catalog feature this “five 
store” idea. 


5. Lists First Job of 
Top Employees 


TROUBLED with turnover among et 
ployees, and hearing that many new ei 
ployees were often told by old-timers 
that “there are no opportunities here,” 
one company recently Mimeographed and 
distributed to all employees copies of a 
list of every officer, executive, department 
head, foreman, and supervisor, giving 
description of the first job each person 
had when he began with the company. 
In addition to this, there was a calcula- 
tion showing the percentage increase in 
earnings, and the number of years with 
the company. This simple plan, claims the 
man who originated it, helped improve 
morale, especially among the newer 
workers many of whom hear much 
derogatory gossip about the company 
when they first begin work. 


6. Souvenir Book for 
Silver Anniversary 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION, Detrvit 
manufacturing company, recently issued 
a handsome, 56-page, two-color book ‘0 
mark the passing of the company’s 
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wenty-fifth anniversary which is being 
‘elebrated this year. Called, The First 
lwenty-five Years, the booklet is pro- 
fusely illustrated and presents a com- 
ete history of the company’s founding 
nd development. There are biographies 
f officers of tke company, charts show- 
iw the growth, illustrations of manufac- 
iring facilities, and a large number of 
pictures of the various departments at 
work, 
Pages of maps and charts show the 
mpany’s field organization, field en- 
neering staff, and export sales areas. 
(itlice departments such as purchasing, 
counting, and other divisions are de- 
ribed and illustrated. A section is also 
voted to the description of various 
honors and awards such as “E” flags, 
ciployees in the service, Red Cross 
tiood donors, and similar distinctions. 
lwo pages carry pictures of employees 
who have served the company for the full 
twenty-five vears it has been established. 


7. Yardstick for Speeches 
And Talks 


LOUISVILLE Presbyterian Seminary 
lists six things which a sermon should be, 
and three things which a sermon must 
be. Because they apply so generally to 
all kinds of public speaking we list 
them here. 
\ Sermon SHOULD BE: 
Christian in its content. 
“Moral essays” may be uplifting, but 
they are sub-Christian and do not lift 
high enough. 
Purposive in the selection and or- 
ganization of material. 
“Having a purpose will save sermons 
from aiming at nothing and hitting it 
every time.” 
3. Unified, progressive, and climactic in 
structure. 
It is a tool for use, not a rhetorical 
display. 
Literate in its expression. 
“Grace is more than grammar,” but 
many a thought fails to arrive because 
its language limps. 
5. Simple and clear in style. 
When we preach “over the heads of 
people,” our thinking is not necessarily 
deep; more likely it is muddy with 
abstractions. 
Communicative and animated in de- 
livery. 
It is spoken to people, not merely 
BEFORE them; it is important, or it is 
not the Gospel. 
Sermon MUST BE: 
Audible. 
If it is not heard, certainly it cannot 
be heeded. 
. Understandable. 
If its meaning is not perceived, its 
message cannot be believed. 
3. Interesting. 
If it arrests not attention, it fulfills 
no worthy intention. 
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8. Office Workers Go 
Into Plant Jobs 


THE Albert Trostel & Sons Company, 
Milwaukee, which turned out enough 
leather in 1943 to cover a square mile 
(most of it going to the Armed Forces) 
devised a plan to give production an 
extra spurt this year. It’s a cooperative 
plan whereby the superintendent, fore 
men, supervisors, office workers, sales 
men, and executives decided to take 
turns in getting into the hard dirt work 
right out in the shop. This plan includes 
every one, from Albert O. Trostel, Jr., 
president, to the office girls 

In order to make it practicable, the 
plan had to be arranged so the white 
collar workers could do their regular 
work, too, as neglect here could slow 
production. Labor relations also had to 
he considered before this plan was put 
into operation. But when the Inter 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union 
(CIO) was told that union members’ 
rights would be respected, and no one 
would be out of a job—the plan was 
ready. 

Now more than thirty men and twenty 
five women are taking on the four-hour 
daily shifts in the plant. The white-collar 
workers are getting hardened to the 
work, and almost any time the president 
may be found pulling hides out of a vat 
alongside of a veteran employee. 


9. Telephone Operators 
Given Order Data 


ONE “small business, handling a number 
of orders, gives a copy of every order 
received to the telephone operator who 
files them in a quick reference file. All 
progress on these orders is reported to 
the telephone operator so she can give 
quick, accurate, and intelligent informa- 
tion when customers inquire about their 
orders. In this way much time is saved 
for the customer because his inquiry is 
not shunted off to another person in the 
office who may or may not know any- 
thing about the status of the order in 
question. Says the business man who uses 
this plan, “Nothing annoys a customer 
more than to ask for information about 
his order only to find that no one knows 
much about it, where it is, when it was 
received, or when it will be shipped.” 


10. News Flash Page 
For House Organ 


SIMILAR to the professional magazines 
which print latest news flashes on a 
special insert, using typewriter type and 
a brief, condensed style of writing, the 
Sharp and Dohme Extract, house maga- 
zine of Sharp and Dohme, carries an 
extra page of similar matter. Called 
“Post Script,” the sheet is printed in 
typewriter type and contains latest news 
of the company’s and employees’ ac- 
tivities. This special late news sheet for 
the current issue carries subscription 
blanks for employees to use in purchas- 
ing war bonds. 


This Manual 





Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





Faster 





Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur- 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre 
spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8!4x11” 


Correspondence 


Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 


on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time This Business of Dividing Words 
List of Abbreviations of U. S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols 


° 
Model Business Letters 

One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters. 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 
and will save hours and hours of time for 
both correspondents and stenographers. 
“Your Manual is very 

complete and should m- 

crease the efficiency of all SENT ON 
stenographers who have 

the opportunity and priv- APPROVAL 


ilegetoread and studyit.”’ 
Helen Bradley, Suprv. s oo 
Stenographic Dept. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE HICAGO @, ILLINOIS 
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Suppose you buy a new desk for $80. Think how small that investment is compared 
to the cost of the salary of the employee who sits at the desk. If a desk lasts 20 years, 
as most of them do, the salary will probably be a minimum of $40,000 and may 
go as high as $150,000. If a few dollars more will pay for a more satisfactory, more 
efficient piece of equipment, it is good business to buy the best, regardless of cost 





Visible Equipment 
Speeds Filing 


A NEW high in filing speed and ac- 
curacy for machine posted records is 
claimed for Kard-Site, Remington Rand’s 
new line of offset visible filing equipment. 
“Finding” time is reduced by about half 
with this very compact filing arrange- 
ment, with its dual visible margins, which 
places thousands of records’ within 
normal reach and sight of the operator. 
The exact position of every card is clear- 
ly indicated so that thumbing through 
cards is eliminated. Visual signaling of 
the position of an “out” card prevents 
misfiling and loss of records. An auto- 
matic lock-down feature prevents the 
index guide from riding up to obscure 
other records. The operating principles 
of this equipment are based on an ad- 
vancement in the idea of offset vertical 
filing which Remington Rand originated 
in its Library Division more than twenty 
years ago. The Kard-Site portable unit 
provides all these new advantages both 
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for manual posting card systems, as well 
as for executives who want quick ref- 
erence to vital records at their own desks 
or at conference tables. Complete infor- 
mation is available from branch offices 
of Remington Rand or from the Systems 
and Methods Research Division of the 
main office. 


Block-out Ink for 
Restenciling 


A NEW Sand Color Block-Out Ink, 
just developed by the Diagraph-Bradley 
Stencil Machine Corporation, makes it 
possible to obliterate markings on used 
cartons and boxes so they may be re- 
stenciled in clear, easily read markings. 
This ink is the same color as cartons 
and can be used to delete previous sten- 
cils or markings of any kind on wood 
or cartons. It is applied in the same 
manner as paint, dries quickly, and 
leaves a clean surface on which other 
stenciling of addresses or identification 
may be made. 


Portable Vacuum Keeps 
Liquids Hot or Cold 


THE PRACTICE of serving employee. 
with mid-morning and mid-afternoon he 
drinks, soup, or cold drinks is dail 
growing, especially now that more old 
workers, women workers, and _les 
hardened workers are being pressed int 
employment in war industrial plants ar 
factories. AerVoid vacuum insulated ho 
coffee carriers fit into this practice ve: 
nicely. They are readily portable ani 
keep liquids icy cold or as hot as you 
want them, even when transported for 
miles. It is possible to carry coffee, fo 
example, made in some place other th 
in the plant, and serve it hours later « 
hot as when it was poured into the co: 
tainer. The detachable Tomlinson no- 
drip faucet makes serving easy and also 
fits in with the idea of transporting lx 
cause the faucet may be replaced with 
a plug so it won’t be damaged in transit 
The tight-fitting camlock cover protects 
the contents from contamination, and tlie 
wide neck opening permits easy cleaning 
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\erVoids are made by the Vacuum Can 
Company and come in four standard 
sizes, from the 10-gallon size which holds 
160 eight-ounce cups, to the 3-gallon 
sive, holding approximately 38  eight- 
ounce cups. The company will gladly 
furnish additional literature. 


Device for Holding 
The Phone 


OFTEN when answering the phone, you 
have probably found it necessary to hunt 
through a card file, find an order on 
your desk, or turn pages in a booklet or 
letter, and you wished for one more hand 
since you have to put down the phone, 


look for what you want, pick up the 
phone, then lay it down again to turn a 
page, and so on. Hold-the-Phone solves 
this problem. It is a heart-shaped grip 
once made of rubber and now made of 
rigid wool felt which may be easily fitted 
onto the telephone receiver. It rests 
lightly on your shoulder, holding the re- 
ceiver firmly in place, and leaves both 
hands free so the listener may take dic- 
tation or examine correspondence with 
ease and comfort. The device is manufac- 
tured by the Hold-the-Phone Company. 
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New Space-saving 
Conference Desk 


LEOPOLD'S new conference desk dem 
onstrates clearly how it is possible to 
save office space and at the same time 
sacrifice nothing to structural beauty. 
This conference desk was designed es- 


pecially for use in smaller offices where 


space is a determining factor, and too 
often there does not seem to be room 
for both an executive desk and a direc- 
tors’ table. One of the four different 
sizes which permit conferences of from 
five to nine people should solve the 
problem of almost any office. The 9 
inch top overhang on three sides of this 
full-sized executive desk, with receding 
base, gives plenty of foot freedom to 
conferring groups. The fourth, or pre- 
siding, side of the desk has ample drawer 


space 


Fibre Board Answers 
File Shortage 


RESTRICTIONS on paper board ma 
terials needed for war production have 
caused an acute shortage in storage files. 
Diebold has the answer to this urgent 
need in its new Fibre Stak Files. The 
material used is a tough, smooth, hard- 
surfaced, moisture resistant fibre board. 
The files provide a convenient, clean, and 
durable housing for correspondence, 
documents, and card records. Fibre Stak 
Files are shipped unassembled, and are 
available in all standard sizes. 





MEBUO 


Modern Sales Portfolios 


One of many types avail- 
able for sales needs. Lightweight, com- 
pact, and built for convenience. Write 
for booklet “Modern Presentation Equip- 


ment for the Sales Force.” 


STEIN BROS. 


231 8S Chicago 7, Ill 


EXECUTIVES... 


Set a Faster Tempo 


eT 
=i Photo Exeacd “Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 


Green St, 


Information is 
Cleared Fast and Accurately 
Photo-copies of important letters, financial data, orders, 
specifications and bids—sent to all departments and 
branches same day as receired—speed action! No mis 
understanding; no mistakes! Valuable originals safe- 
guarded. Executives say that A-PE-CO is invaluable in 
clearing work faster, more accurately! It’s the new 
business habit! You, too, can use it! 
Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of Anything Written, 
Printed, Drawn or Photographed on one or both sides 
@ Letters @ Blueprints @ Drawings @ Documents 
@ Receipts @ Shop Orders @ Pictures @ Records 
A-PE-CO “photo-exact” copies are permanent, easy-to- 
read, black-and-white photo-copies. Made easily and 
quickly by any girl or boy. No technical training. Saves 
steno-copying, proofreading, tracing. No camera, film 
or darkroom. Nothing to get out of order. Use on any 
desk or table. 
This modern, versatile method assures accurate copying 
in every department. Make sure your copies are “A-PE. 
CO-perfect.”’ Thousands in use. Pays for itself quickly 
Copy RIGHT with A-PE-CO. Send for folder. 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-74, Chicago 14, III. 
Representatives in principal cities 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





PRESERVATION OF brand 
protection of the price structure against 
postwar competition, and promotion of 
future earnings stability are the objec- 
tives of Strategic Advertising, a timely 
booklet The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Com- 
pany will send to those requesting it. 
The booklet brings out two significant 
facts, of particular interest to adver- 
tisers: That under present federal taxes, 
firms can add $68,965 to their advertis- 
ing at a net cost after taxes of only 
$10,000, and this fact makes possible 
early launching of larger advertising 
programs to open markets for the new 
civilian production as well as protecting 


names, 


priceless brand names at low cost. 
* * * 


“THE OPERADIO BULLETIN,” a 
new promotion piece in the shape of a 
news letter which Operadio Manufactur- 
ing Company recently mailed out, con- 
tains information on Operadio war pro- 
duction, sales developments for the Com- 
mercial Sound Division, trends in elec- 
tronics, and reprints of timely magazine 
and newspaper articles. It would be a 
good idea to get your name on the mail- 
ing list now to receive these bulletins as 


issued. 
P * * * 


ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS and 
record systems used in business and in- 
dustry in Pacific Coast states are cov- 
ered in the March-April issue of Systems 
magazine, published by the Systems Di- 
vision of Remington Rand. This 112-page 
factual book, profusely illustrated, has 
sections devoted to descriptions of many 
systems which have simplified operating 
procedures with good results for air- 
craft companies, manufacturing plants, 
shipyards, and commercial organizations. 
Only a limited supply of this special 
issue is available to business executives, 
upon request. 


PRODUCTS 
three informative 
booklets on modern methods of power 
and light distribution. Bulldog BUS- 
tribution Duct gives all the necessary 
bar distribu- 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC 


COMPANY _ offers 


data on the enclosed bus 
tion system which provides flexible light 
and power circuits for industrial plants 
and commercial buildings; Trol-E-Duct 
tells of a prefabricated busway wiring 


method, and Mobile Electricity is con 
cerned with feeding portable electri: 
tools, cranes, hoists, and similar movin: 


“loads.” 
. * * 


IN ITS CATALOG NO. 82, Sanymet 

Products Company shows both its presen: 
and postwar toilet partitions and door 
The nine types of compartments illus 
trated and described include six postwa: 
installations and three for present-da 
use. Ask for Sanymetal’s Toilet Roo: 
Environments. 


KEMPRENE PRODUCTS COMPAN) 
describes its new product, Kemprene, j 
a small circular, giving prices an 
package sizes available of this produ 
which has the properties of rublx 
cement, yet contains no critical materia! 


* * * 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE relatio: 
being to the fore so much these days, 
Marsh & McLennan’s folder, The R: 
tirement Program as a Part of En 
ployer-Employee Relations, should fu 
nish interesting material to business me 
The title pretty well tells the story of 
what the folder contains. 


7. am o 


FULL-PAGE CHARTS and graphs i 

the new Tru-Test booklet show how this 
company’s system of mass distribution, 
as applied to the selection, design, man 

facture, wholesaling and retailing of 
consumer merchandise works. Mass Di 

tribution Through Independent Distribu 
tors and Retailers is the title of the 
18-page booklet. 


* ” 


POSTWAR PLANNERS. considering 
the use of plastics will find the Hy 
draulic Press’s new booklet an answer to 
many a problem. Plastics .. . The Pres 
sure Processing of Synthetic Resins is 
written in a manner that can be easily 
understood by those with little or no 
association with the plastic industry, and 
it describes materials, processes, ani! 
equipment for most types of plastic 
product production. 


* * * 


TWO RECENT BOOKLETS on light 
ing equipment should prove of assistance 
to those with lighting problems. Bot! 
booklets are well illustrated and co: 

tain detailed information on _ various 
types of fixtures and units particular!) 
suited to hazardous locations. Vapo' 
Proof Lighting Equipment and FE 

plosion Proof and Dust Tight Equi) 
ment are the titles of these booklets of 
the Benjamin Electric Company. 


* * * 


DICTATION OF THE FUTURE 
hinted at now in the Dictaphone Co 
poration’s Electronic Dictation Machi: 
Developed in prewar years, this veice 
pickup method has now been release! 
for essential The new machi 
vastly enlarges the former 
voice recording that has been famili 


uses. 
scope 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 


Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN? 3 Sem of 





Beer on Cos! ol 


Unbreakable spring Jaws 

camp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

perent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

puid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


00 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 371, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








COOK? sTHNE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, yn ote free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK co. 


ows FILE 
a SIGNALS 





38 Beaver St. 
(Eom Ansonia, Conn. 





Photocopying 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, ete., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


t= WRITE 204 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


E HALOID COMPANY 


Real Estate Services 











HEYMANN & BRO. 

215 South Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Real Estate Management Service. 35 Years 
Background Chain Store Leases Negotiated. 
Industrial Property Sold and Leased. Mort- 
rage Loans. Confidential Service. Personal 
1 Character. National in Scope. Inquiries 
Invited. 
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for many years in all offices; for exam 
ple, telephone conversations are recorded 
and can be played back immediately by 
use of an ingenious arrangement that 
transforms your microphone into a loud 
speaker. This is so new that comprehen- 
sive literature giving full details is not 
yet available but a small booklet, Elec- 
tronic Dictation, is now ready 


* * * 


POLYCHROME CORPORATION is 
offering Shop Extension and Discount 
Rates, a booklet on stencils, inks, and 
duplicating supplies, telling how they 
may be used to best advantage, together 
with prices and discounts. 


* * * 


“SALES AHEAD” is the title of Die- 
bold’s recent folder, explaining the 
benefits to be derived from the use of 
Cardineers for improved sales record 
systems. 


“LOOKING AT ENGINEERING Prob- 
lems Through Glass” is an exceptionally 
fine presentation of the history, manu- 
facture, and use of glass in industry. 
Full-color illustrations and photographs 
help to portray the possibilities of glass 
in various lines of business. The booklet 
is offered by Kopp Glass, Ine 


¥ ¥ . 


“THERE’S ALWAYS A_ BETTER 
WAY,” says Remington Rand. It is 
referring to its “Kolect-A-Matic” visi- 
ble control system that facilitates ac- 
counts receivable work, voucher regis- 
ters, employee records, stock 
records, purchase order follow-up, pro- 


earning 


duction control, or what have you. 
* . « 


NO PLANT OR OFFICE 
without one. Randolph Laboratories, 
Inc., are offering a little booklet entitled 
Sharpshooting at Flames that explains 
and illustrates how the ever-present dan- 


should be 


ger of fires can be combated by the use 
of carbon dioxide. Fire extinguishers of 
various sizes are described, as well as the 
proper arrangement and distribution of 
the extinguishers and the organization of 
the plant fire-fighting system. 


* . 


MOTORISTS will be 
the series of booklets prepared by the 
Studebaker Corporation. The Case of the 
Missing Mile, a recent issue in the series, 
is written in detective story style, with 


greatly helped by 


clues, suspects, and facts. The clues are 
things that go wrong with cars these 
days; suspects are the parts probably 
affected, and the facts, of course, what 
should be done. The information in these 
booklets applies to all makes and models 


of cars. 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
DELAWARE CHARTERS. Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions, Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 
Company operating several ice plants and 
related businesses in middle west requires 
services of executive with proven ability to 
manage all phases of business. Applicant must 
have experience in Home Office administration. 
have a working knowledge of accounting and 
federal taxes. Must be over 38 or draft exempt, 
good character and possess leadership ability. 
State age, qualifications, present and past 
business associations and expected salary in 
first letter. Enclose small picture. Applications 
treated in strict confidence. Must furnish state- 
ment of availability and referral if acceptable. 
Write Box 53, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 


Revenswood Avenue, Chicaco 40, Tinis. 


Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEM AN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








EL Py IOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK. 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Hlinois 


Used Office Machines 


WE WANT TO BUY USED OFFICE MACHINES 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Calculators, 
Addressographs, Stencil Duplicators, Sealers, 
Multigraphs, Accounting Machines, Every- 
thing. We are willing to pay a premium for 
usable equipment. PRUITT OFFICE MA- 
CHINES, INC., 425 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
THinois. 


Business Opportunities 
CAPITAL SEEKERS—Interested in raising 
$25,000 or more for a legitimate project should 


write to AMSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater 
Bidg.. Detroit 1, Mich 


Branch Office Services 
VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldx., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Inventions for Sale 
EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale). ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Office Supplies 
RUBBER STAMPS, DATERS, MARKING 
ITEMS. Fast Service. Attractive Prices. 
STAMPIT CO., 189 Jefferson, Memphis 1, 
Tennessee. 







































POCKET SECRETARY | 

@ Genuine Leather | 

@ Expert Workman- 
ship 

@ Latest Improved 
Features 


One of most useful and 
longest used gift items 
one that will gain and 
hold the good will of your customers. Furnished in 
Black or Brown Saddle Leather or Morocco Grain. 
Write or wire for sample and prices. 


Gen uine ii thus TIGHTWAD 


Smallest container for 
paper currency, slips 
conveniently into pock- 
et. Made of genuine 
Morocco grain leather 
in attractive colors. 


RA GUTHMAN & CO 


CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 





600 WEST JACKSON BLVD 


pico INDER 


Catalogs, Sales | 
Presentations and Manuals 











You can increase the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of your catalogs and manuals by index- 
ing them with AICO Indexes. | 

With the strong competition of the next 
few years, the streamlined catalog will get | 
the business! | 

AICO Indexes provide the quick reference, 
the fast availability of needed information that 
is required for today and for our post-war busi- | 
ness world. | 

Send for the AICO Index Selector—with 
samples of styles and types of indexing. It will | 
help you put sales appeal in your catalog. | 

re =Mail This Coupon for AICO Index Selector= —4 
| G. J. Aigner Co.—Dept. AB | 
I 503 S. Jefferson St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
! PLEASE SEND ME AICO INDEX SELECTOR 
Name 


I l 
1 I 
l Company i 
" | 

I 





Address 
State 


City 
Ditties amen inaberawsamanel 4 
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MEW BOOKS 2. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF WAR PRO 
DUCTION. By A. D. H. Kaplan. This 
book attempts to answer the question, 
“What is the magnitude of our war 
production and how much of it do we 
have to liquidate?” And it answers that 
question well. More than that—the an- 
swer is reassuring to business, for it 
shows that the job of liquidating war 
plants, war production, and surpluses is 
not necessarily the great threat to peace- 
time production and prosperity that 
some have led us to believe. As the book 
points out, it is natural to gauge the 
liquidation problem by the size of the 
accumulated totals in the war program. 
But it is important to get at the dif- 
ference between the accumulated volume 
of contracts and supplies and the much 
smaller amounts that actually enter into 
the process of liquidation. For example: 
The government has invested about 
$33,000,000,000 in plant facilities; but 
this includes $17,500,000,000 in military 
installations. Of the remaining $15,500,- 
000,000, perhaps half will consist of large 
surplus facilities in such lines as ship- 
yards, aircraft, aluminum, and mag- 
nesium. Probably not more that $5,000,- 
000,000, or about one third of the total, 
can be readily converted into a net ef- 
fective addition to the nation’s peacetime 
plant. Since $5,000,000,000 represent only 
about two years’ normal investment in 
plant expansion, the end of the war will 
find us with no over-all excess plant 
capacity, apart from the lines mentioned, 
but rather under-equipped for full peace- 
time production. Thus, it appears that, 
figuring on the basis the war lasts four 
years—we actually began plant expan- 
sion in 1940—we will be two years be- 
hind in plant expansion at the end of 


1944. So much for plant investment an 
liquidation. When we come to surplus 
production and = contract —terminatio 

here is the picture in brief, according to 
the author: Of a possible $80,000,000,0.. 
to $100,000,000,000 of uncompleted \ 

contracts which would be outstandiny, 
“if the war should end tomorrow,” it is 
estimated that total claims would not 
exceed a maximum of $10,000,000,000 and 
that the area of possible dispute betwe: 
contractors and government will 
exceed $1,500,000,000. This does not me 
the problem will be easy; neither does 
mean business can be complacent aly 
it. The speed in termination settlemest 
is important, and if terminations are held 
up by overzealous government 1 

ployees, seeking to save the taxpayers 
the last possible penny, the cost to the 
nation may be far more in terms of lost 
production and in morale of unemployed 
workers. This book is the second one to 
be published on current problems, as a 
result of the work of the Committee for 
Economic Development. It is actually a 
research study of the committee, though 
published by a private publisher. Ral)h 
Flanders, who is head of the committee's 
president of 


+ 


research program, and 
Jones and Lamson Machine Company, 
the introduction. In it he say 


findings emphasize the 


wrote 
“The author's 
dangers inherent in defensive measures 
to protect the special interests of par 
ticular groups and localities, and thes 
point to the overriding need for poli 
and action which will serve the best in 
terests of the whole country.” Here is 
second splendid contribution of — the 
Committee for Economic Development 
toward a solution of wartime problems 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.50. 
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